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Our readers hardly need to be told by us that | 
The Sunday School Times appears this week in an | 
entirely new dress—with fresh type throughout. We 
hope however, that they will agree with us—without 
argument —in looking upon the change as in every 
way an improvement. 


Dean Stanley, who is spending two months in this | 
country, intends to make his visit a time of rest. But 
he has preached, in Boston and Philadelphia, two 
sermons of such strength and beauty as to prove 
anew, to American hearers, his ability asa thinker 
and his gracefulness as a writer. In point of deliv- 
ery, he seems to add another name to the list of Eng- 


lish divines who hardly equal our own best pulpit 
orators. 


A series of daily “ Gospel Meetings ” is to begin at 
Association Hall in Philadelphia, on Monday even- 
ing, October 7, under the lead of the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost and Mr. George C. Stebbins, and continue 
through the month. There will be a noon prayer- 
meeting, an afternoon Bible reading, and an evening 
preaching service, every day of the week. Mr. 
Pentecost is an earnest Bible student, and a faith- 
ful preacher of the word. Mr. Stebbins is one of | 
the most delightful of the modern singers of the 
gospel. These two evangelists have been richly 
blessed in their Christian work elsewhere, especially 
in following up the revival meetings of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey in different cities of New Eng- 
land. It is to be devoutly hoped that their new 
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| | 
| labors, especially for the benefit of the young men of | pocket the remainder. This attractiveness of an indi- 
| Philadelphia, will prove of advantage to very many. | vidual call for help is the stronghold of the beggar at 
|  apuee | your door, or on thestreet, or of the man who tells you a 
The first meeting of the new International Lesson | pitiful story by letter. He gets most while he deserves 
Committee was held in the parlors of the Gibson | Jeast. As a rule, the benevolent societies are far 
House, Cincinnati, on Wednesday, September 25. more worthy of confidence than the individual beggar. 
|The Rev. J. A. Worden sends us an account of the A fresh illustration of this truth is found in the many 
work of the session. There were present: the Rev. letters sent out from Smithville, Tennessee, by one 
| Dr. J. H. Vincent, chairman; the Rey. Drs. John | B. T. R. Foster, asking, in most devout phraseology, 
Hall, Richard Newton, Warren Randolph, J. A. for help in the name of Christ. This man wrote to 
| Broadus, and W.G. E. Cunnyngham ; the Rev. J. A. us, urging that we solicit aid in our columns for 


so | Worden; Professor H. L. Baugher; and Messrs. | himself—a hopeless paralytic, with “a wife and 
‘| P. G. Gillett and B. F. Jacobs. Only four members | seven children keenly suffering for bread.” He 
~- | a ° . 
60 | were absent: the Rev. Drs. B. M. Palmer, Austin | wrote similarly to other papers, referring, in each 
on | Phelps, D. H. MacVicar, and John Potts. Of these, instance, to the postmaster of his place. We dis- 
> | Dr. Phelps is in such poor health that he was com- trusted his statements, and would not publish his 
633 | pelled to offer to the Committee his resignation as a | appeal. Now the story comes from the postmaster 
‘| member. This resignation was regretfully accepted, ‘referred to, that this Foster is “one of the worst of 


and the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, of Vermont, a| men, who makes a living by fraudulently begging and 
member of the former committee, was chosen to fill | lying ;” that “he has been published divers times, 


mittee, on receipt of his letter, forwarded a telegram 
of sympathy. Drs. Potts and MacVicar also wrote 
in explanation of their necessary absence. Dr. Vin- 
cent presented to the Committee a number of letters 
and documents containing suggestions. Some of these 
letters urged the Committee to make provision for 
the observance of Christmas and Easter, while others 
requested the designation of special temperance les- 
sons. The London Sunday School Union also sent a 
printed list of suggestions. The Committee decided to 
draw up, at this meeting, a general outline of the 
lessons for the seven years’ course, and to select the 
particular passages, titles, memory verses and golden 


| texts for the year 1880. It also determined to give 
the first six months of each year to the New Testa- 


ment, and the second six months to the Old; and to 
leave the twelfth and thirteenth lessons of the 
quarter (if there be so many) without an assignment, 
the twelfth lesson to be devoted to reviews, and the 
thirteenth to special studies. The first half of the 
year 1880 will be occupied by studies in the Gospel 


according to Matthew, and the second half by stud- 


ies in, the book of Genesis. 


It is a great deal easier to have faith in a man 
than to-distrust him. Indeed, it is hard work to 
believe that a man of your acquaintance is a deliberate, 
purposeful scoundrel ; that he can look you squarely 
in the eye and lie to you; that he can call youa 
brother in Christ, and ask your sympathy and aid 
for the sake of Jesus, while he is a godless, graceless 
villain. It is not so hard to believe that al/ men 
need watching, as to believe that this one or that 
one who appeals to you personally is a thorough- 
paced rogue. It is on this account, doubtless, that 
the man who comes with his plans of beneficence; 


-. 64 | his place. Dr. Palmer is hard at work among the | but still the letters come.” 
Pos _ yellow-fever sufferers in New Orleans; and the Com- | 


| 








claiming to have no connection with any religious | 


society, but to be wholly by himself in his work, will 


often win favor where little confidence is given to | 


organized boards for Christian service. The man 
who says he will take your money and use it directly 
where it will do the most good, without any expense 


| 


A distinguished citizen 
of Tennessee, as quoted in The Methodist, declares 
further that “the whole family has been living by 
fraud alone for many years ;” while another writer 
characterizes the man as “a notorious, lazy, lying 
rascal.” We have no idea, however, that any of 
these exposures will cut off the means of luxurious 
support from Mr. Foster or other men of his sort, 
while there are so many persons who are bent on 
distributing their charities without the intervention 
of societies, relief committees, or “ paid agents.” 


FRIENDLINESS AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendliness is a very common and a very delight- 
ful quality. Friendship is a relation as rare as it is 
beautiful and precious. Yet the line of distinction 
between friendliness and friendship is often lost sight 
of by those who use the two terms most freely. 

Friendliness is that quality which makes a man 
prompt to feel and to show a kindly interest in his 
fellows. Friendship isa peculiar attachment between 
two persons of congenial minds, who have hearty 
respect and esteem for and confidence in each other. 
Friendliness may be exercised toward a hundred or a 
thousand alike. Friendship is in its very nature 
exceptional ; therefore, as Lord Bacon says, “ there 
is little friendship in the world.” 

Strictly speaking, “a friend” isone with whom 
we are in relations of friendship. But we often speak 
of our friends as including all with whom we are on 
terms of friendliness. Some who tell of their “host 
of friends” never had “a friend.” Some of the 
friendliest persons in the world know nothing of 
friendship. They are, in fact, incapable of friendship. 
Their friendliness is as superficial as it is far-reaching. 
It is in their general bearing and manner. It goes 
out to one and to all alike, with the utmost freedom. 
No depths of the soul are stirred in its exercise. It 
is never fixed on a single object with peculiar inten- 


sity because of peculiar sympathies. Yet, in spite of 


| all confusion in the use of these terms, friendship isa 


relation as real, as positive, and as dear as any rela- 
tion on earth—as even the relation of brother and 


of society officers and agents, is more likely than the | brother, of husband and wife, of parent and child. 
secretary of a responsible society to make a successful Indeed, friendship may exist conjointly with these 
plea in some quarters for a liberal contribution—in spite | other relations, and make them all yet closer and 
of the fact that he is sure to take his own expenses and more precious ; or its absence may detract from the 
salary out of the money given to him, and that he may | highest value of either. Brothers may be friends ; 
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or they may not be. There is often friendliness with- 
out friendship between husband and wife ; and again 
husband and wife are the truest friends. Some of 
the most delightful instances of friendship have 
been found in the exceptional relations of a parent 
and a grown-up child, while, as a rule, parents 
and children cannot fairly be called friends. Again, 
there are friends who are only friends—‘ the best of 
friends;” nothing more; nothing less—whose rela- 
tion to each other is simply that of a sincere, a pro- 
found, and a sacred friendship, who yet could not be 
brought into a more real and a more permanent rela- 
tion by any tie which earth could bind. This truth, 
as well as the distinction between friendliness and 
friendship, is clearly recognized in those words of 
divine wisdom, which are often improperly quoted 
as having an original reference to a Saviour’s love: 
“ A man that hath friends must show himself friendly ; 
and there is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Friendliness promotes friendliness; but 
there is something beyond friendliness : there is a possi- 
ble friendship which goes beyond the closest of blood 
relations, 

A true friendship costs something; but it is worth 
all that it costs. Selfishness is incompatible with 
friendship. In consenting to have a friend, or to be a 
friend, one takes upon himself added possibilities 
of sorrow and pain as well as of joy and comfort. 
“A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities.” A true 
friend does share every burden of a friend, which 
he cannot lift or lighten. His thought is ever of 
what he can give or do as a friend; not of what he 
can receive or have done for him. In fact, what we 
are ready to do for a friend, not what we hope to 
gain from a friend, is the measure of both the strength 
and the value of our friendship. Nor is there any 
limit—save that of our duty and our friend’s needs— 
to the sacrifices we are ready to make for a friend if our 
friendship is worthy of its name. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” And less love hath no true friend 
than this, that he would lay down his life for his 
friend if occasion should call for that test of friend- 
ship. It is because the cost of friendship is so great 
that the realization of friendship is so rare. 

All like the purchase: few the price will pay ; 
And this make friends such miracles below. 

But a pure and a wise friendship has a value 
beyond its utmost cost. No life can reach its fullest 
measure of enjoyment or of usefulness without a friend. 
Even the Son of God felt the need of human friend- 
ship, and found a friend in a disciple whom he loved. 
No one of smaller resources than the Son of God can 
count himself above the need of that help and cheer 
which only a friend can supply. “Iron sharpeneth 
iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend,” is the declaration of the wise man. Says 
Robert Hall: “ He who has made the acquisition of a 
judicious and sympathizing friend may be said to have 
doubled his mental resources.” And Lord Lytton 
makes much of the advantage, to a literary man, of 
the friendship of a true and noble woman—for in the 
highest friendships there is no necessary limitation of 
sex; and Miss Yonge, in her admirable work on 
Womanhood, recalls the fact that the Christian 
woman’s “ first friendships were with men, such as that 
of Paula with St. Jerome.” Lytton goes so far as to 
declare that without female friendships a man’s “ intel- 
lect will be without a garden, and there will be many 
an unheeded gap even in its strongest fence.” He is 
sure that “a woman, if she be really your friend, will 
have a sensitive regard for your character, honor, 
repute ;” and that because of her possession of “a 
subtle delicacy of tact, and a plain soundness of judg- 
ment, which are rarely combined to an equal degree 
in man,” she will counsel you more prudently than 
can any of your male friends. “ Moliere’s old house- 
keeper,” he says, “ was a great help to his genius; and 
Montaigne’s philosophy takes both a gentler and loftier 
character of wisdom from the date in which he finds 
in Marie de Gournay, an adopted daughter,—‘ cer- 
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with more than paternal love, and involved in my 
solitude of retirement as one of the best parts of my 
being.’” Indeed, so many and so obvious are the 
benefits of friendship, that the words of Cicero are as 
true to-day as nineteen centuries ago, “ Friendship is 
the only thing in the world concerning the usefulness 
of which all mankind are agreed.” 

Confidence is the basis of all true friendship. 
“ There can be no friendship without confidence,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “and no confidence without integrity.” 
Confidence must ever rest on character. Hence we 
can never have a friend whom we cannot trust—in 
whose character we cannot confide unhesitatingly. 
Until we can trust a man, he must be less to us than 
afriend. “Confidence is a plant of slow growth.” It 
takes time to bring it to its flowering maturity; but 
when it blooms, it blooms perennially. “A friend 
loveth at all times”—a friend trusteth at all times. 
“Character must be allowed to explain conduct.” 
Against all appearances, against all misrepresenta- 
tions, a friend should believe in a friend—should trust 
in a friend. President Hopkins refers to the story of 
Alexander the Great and his physician, as an illustra- 
tion of entire trust in a human friend. The emperor 
had received a note telling him that his physician 
purposed giving him poison under the guise of a 
medicine. Putting the note containing this accusation 
under his pillow, as the physician approached, Alex- 
ander took the proffered cup, looked the physician in 
the eye, swallowed the draught, and then handed the 
note to the friend whom he would not distrust. We 
can give no such confidence as this to a friend about 
whose integrity we have any question. Hence it is 
true, as the author of The Still Hour has said, that 
“the purest and most lasting human friendships are 
permeated with an element of reverence.” Hence, 
also, the necessity of weighing well the worth of those 
whom we would call our friends; and of being fixed 
in our judgment when we have fairly found them 
worthy. “Judge before friendship; then confide till 
death.” 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

No human friendship, however, can prove a bless- 
ing unless by God’s favor. If it is not held sacred to 
him, it can never have its highest value. Miss Yonge 
again says: “True friends should always mention 
one another in their prayers, and thus the tie becomes 
like that of brothers in arms of old. Montalembert 
dedicated his friendship in early youth with a short 
prayer and mutual vow and Communion together. 
We could hardly overtly do this; but surely do we 
feel that to kneel together at the altar may sanctify 
and make permanent the love in our hearts, bear it 
above little misunderstandings, restrain us from being 
mutual temptations, and if death be to part us early, 
help the one who is taken to be to the other ‘the 
pure, calm picture of a blameless friend,’ and make 
Paradise seem nearer and more homelike.” 

Seek not the worldling’s friendship, it shall droop and 
wave ere long 

In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleasure-loving 
throng ; 

But seek the friend who when thy prayer for him shall 
murmured be, 

Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent prayer for 
thee. 

In this view of the worth and preciousness and 
sacred character of true friendship, what added mean- 
ing is there in our Saviour’s words to his disciples : 
“T have called you friends.” And in view of the 
wide difference between friendliness and friendship, 
how slight a matter it seems to be friendly toward the 
Lord Jesus and his cause ; how great a matter to be 
in relations of friendship with him! He says: “ Ye 
are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


CHANGING ONE’S MIND. 


It was Emerson, we believe, who declared that a 
man ought not to be the slave of his yesterdays. By 
this striking expression he indicated his belief in the 
duty of independence, and condemned that blind con- 





tainly beloved by me,’ says the Horace of essayists, 


servatism which holds fast to this or that thing 








merely because it used to be considered good and 
worthy of acceptance. 

The general sentiment of mankind leans rather 
toward inertia than toward action. ‘“ Whatever is, 
is right,” says the old maxim; and certainly there is 
less trouble in accepting existing circumstances than 
in endeavoring to change them. A _ reformer is pretty 
sure to be both unpopular and disagreeable, when 
he begins his work. Furthermore, the real reformer 
must bear the additional unpopularity earned for him 
by those foolish false reformers who endeavor to 
overthrow existing institutions merely because they 
exist, and not because they are wrong. Our world 
is one in which change and stability are deftly 
united, but stability must always retain the upper 
hand. The presumption of excellence is, and ought 
to be, on the side of what is. The citizen of a repub- 
lic ought to think twice before he tries to set up a 
despotism in its stead; while, on the other hand, the 
subject of an emperor should carefully consider 
whether, in attempting to establish a republic, he 
would not create anarchy instead. The same law 
holds good in family and personal relations. It is 
no mark of manliness to refuse to do what your 
father does, merely for the sake of following the lead 
of somebody else’s father. The child does well to go 
from his own Sunday-school to the church of which 
it is a part, without first reviewing the history and 
doctrines of all the other religious bodies of the world. 
Inheritance, association in families and communities, 
and local influence, are not mere accidents in God’s 
plan. It is well to consider a thing settled so long as 
it is approved by a sincere and earnest conscience. 

But the man who never changes his mind is of lit- 
tle use to society. The progress of events must soon 
leave him in the lurch. Whether in religion, or poli- 
tics, or general knowledge, one always has something 
new to learn ; and new facts must bring new opinions 
in their train. Even Christianity, which can never 
change, gives room for growth in man’s perceptions of 
its truth and beauty. Not all the wisdom of the 
nineteen Christian centuries has exhausted the treas- 
ures of the books of the Bible. The archzologist’s 
hammer and the metaphysician’s lamp constantly 
bring to light some unexpected scriptural beauty, or 
some divine law as yet too little heeded. Thus, in the 
most reverent way, a Christian church or a Christian 
man may change a religious opinion. A candid and 
fair-minded person is always ready to change his 
mind, even though he never see any reason for so 
doing. 

Just here lies the strength of a true system, and the 
sweetness of a true man. The art of growing old 
gracefully is simply the art of changing one’s mind 
willingly. The wise old man or the helpful old 
woman is never content to become a passenger in the 
world, instead of an actor. No loss of influence 
comes with a candid acknowledgment of error; but 
a great gain ensues. If a mistake is promptly cor- 
rected, or an old opinion is readily acknowledged to 
have no value in the light of present facts, the whole 
remaining fabric of knowledge and belief is greatly 
strengthened. Who has not seen some fierce 
onslaught of an opponent made not only useless, but 
absolutely ridiculous, by the quiet “ I admit all that,” 
of the person attacked? After all, strength lies 
wholly on the side of honesty, and it is only dis- 
honesty that is below conviction. Therefore the can- 
did person clings with a strength that is fairly sub- 
lime, to the things that are above change. It is alone 
he who is able to say : “I do not believe, I know.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Here is another call on us to say who was the “original” 
introducer of one of the many modern helps to Sunday- 
school work, with the added request that we tell how this 
help helps, now that it is introduced. It is a correspon- 
dent from Nashville, Tenn., who writes: 


You will be very kind if you will inform me by whom and 
when the blackboard was introduced into the Sunday-school, 
and tell me why it is that you think or know the blackboard to 
be an advantage in the Sunday-school. 





It would be as difficult to say who first used a black- 
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a hymn-book, or taught the Gospel of Luke, there. 
Sunday-schools have from their beginning, in this country, 
been frequently held in school-houses, where the black- 
board is a part of the school furniture. Who first wrote a 
text, or announced a hymn, or drew asketch on the school- 
house blackboard, for the benefit of his Sunday-school, is 
a question hardly worth considering, and clearly impos- 
sible of solution. Almost forty years ago, Mrs. Davids, of 
England, in her book on The Sunday-school, spoke of the 
blackboard as then employed by some in this way. The 
value of the blackboard in the Sunday-school is obvious, 
in that it enables a superintendent to put before the eyes 
of teachers and scholars that which can be made clearest, 
or can best be emphasized through the sight. Announce- 
ments of the lesson, of the hymns, of the Bible readings of 
the day, may be put on the blackboard to advantage. So 
also may a text which enforces the central thought of the 
day’s lesson. An outline map may sometimes be drawn 
during the closing lesson review, so as to fix in the schol- 
ars’ minds the relative position of places, as would not be 
possible by the exhibit of a map already drawn. Explana- 
tions of points in a lesson are often possible only through 
the use of the eye. Indeed, it would seem as if every one 
would recognize the value of the blackboard in teaching, 
who believes the declaration of our Lord, “ Blessed are 
your eyes that they see.” 


Not all of our readers are disposed to accept the views 
expressed of Jael, by the Rev. Dr. Crane, in his recent 
article on Jael and Sisera. The Rev. 8.8. Haskell, of 
Hempstead, N. Y., writes : 


In The Sunday School Times for August 31 I read, at the 
close of the story of Jael and Sisera, by J. T. Crane, D.D., these 
words: ‘And the treachery and hypocrisy of the murderous 
Jael.” Query: Then why in Judges5:24 does Deborah say, 
“‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
be; blessed shall she be above women in the tent.” By 
reading Numbers 10: 29-32, I think that Heber and Jael were, 
on the occasion referred to, being “instead of eyes” to the 
Israelites,—friends in the wilderness. 

And the Rev. Theron Brown, of Norwood, Mass., has 
this to say: 

The story in the fourth and fifth chapters of Judges does not 
leave on my mind precisely the impression which it seems to 
have left on the mind of the Rev. Dr. Crane,—judging by his 
article on Jael and Sisera. Was Jael really a sort of Lady 
Macbeth? The use made by Theodore Parker, -and other free- 
thinkers, of the severities of the conquest of Canaan, etc., to 
throw discredit and disgust on “an anonymous Hebrew book ” 
(as they sneeringly call the Old Testament), would of itsel 
make me careful how I condemn the fierce deeds of those primi- 
tive days when true religion, represented in the world by a 
single nation, was having its fight for life. I believe these are 
not to be judged strictly by the standard of the gentler Christian 
civilization. Might not Heber’s “peace” with King Jabin 
have been merely a wise and sensible accepting of the situation 
(such as Jeremiah enjoined upon the Israelites under the oppres- 
sors of his time),—a simple submission to the “ powers that be,”’ 
while all the time he secretly loved the cause of Israel? I see 
no need of ascribing his presumed absence from Sisera’s army 
to the worse instead of the better motive. He and his wife 
were no more bound to declare their real feelings, and dis- 
regard their family’s safety, perhaps, than were the Chris- 
tians of later ages in days of bloody persecution. To 
charge Heber the Kenite with being an informer against 
the Israelites is an uncertain inference from a sequence of 
verses. The eleventh verse (Judges, fourth chapter) may be 
merely a parenthetical statement to prepare the way for what 
the historian is going to say in verse 17. Then the words 
‘“‘ They showed Sisera ” (not “ he showed ’’) seem to be an imper- 
sonal expression,—the plural having no antecedent. Jael’s first 
conduct at her tent—to which she saw Sisera running in evident 
distress—to me betrays rather the prompting of woman’s 
humanity to an enemy than deliberate treachery to a friend. 
When the surprise was over, sterner thoughts succeeded, and the 
terrible sense of a great opportunity suddenly thrown in her 
way. Whether or not she could have known of Deborah’s 
prophecy to Barak, ‘The Lord shall sell Sisera into the hand 
of s woman,” she saw that the chance of battle had put it in her 
power to destroy the oppressor of her friends, and the foe of the 
God she had chosen. Her firmness was equal to the occasion. 
Acting in a warlike spirit, and in the light of her ruder times, 
she struck the fatal blow that delivered Israel; and her record 
in the inspired song stands, ‘“‘ Blessed above women shall Jael, 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, be.” As I view the circumstances, 
I could hardly venture to contradict that record, and speak of 
“the treachery and hypocrisy of the murderous Jael.” 

In matters of biblical criticism we are more ready than 
in other lines to allow such questioning of the positions 
taken by our contributors. 


When we referred to the common confounding of the 
two words, “Sabbath” and “Sunday,” we took it for 
granted that we should hear from more or less of our 
readers on the subject. While we cannot give space to 


subjoined letter from a correspondent at East Brady, 
Pennsylvania, as touching most of the points involved, and 
make our reply to that: 


A careful reading of your valiant defense of the use of the 
words “Sunday” and “Sunday-school” has suggested some 
questions which I wish you to answer for the benefit of some 
“ weak brethren” who are found among your readers. 1. Are 
the majority of Christians accustomed to draw the fine distine- 
tion which you make between the day and the “sacred institu- 
tion” observed on that day? Do they always say “Sunday” 
when they mean Sunday, and “Sabbath” when they mean Sab- 
bath? And if not, should you not frequently lay this matter 
before your readers—instructing them as to the precise meaning 
of these terms—lest some of them “desecrate the divine institu- 
tions of the Sabbath by confounding it with the mere name of a 
day of the week”? 2. Is not the word “Sabbath” sometimes 
used with reference to the day, and not the “sacred institu- 
tion” ? Does not our Saviour so use it when he says, “ Pray ye 
that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the Sabbath 
day”? When Christ says, “ Does not each one of you on the 
Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall?” does he not refer 
to the day? And if so, can we charge Christ with “ desecrat- 
ing the divine institution of the Sabbath by confounding it with 
the mere name of a day of the week”? 3. Is there not an insti- 
tution known in the English language as the “ Sabbath-school ” ? 
Is it a different institution from that to which you give the name 
“Sunday-school?” Are we guilty of willful deception and false- 
hood when we call the school that meets on the Lord’s Day for 
the study of the Scriptures a“ Sabbath-school?”’ Would not the 
majority of your readers understand you if you should accident- 
ally use the word “Sabbath-school” for Sunday-school ? 
4. According to your definition of the word “Sunday,” does the 
term ‘“‘Sunday-school” define the character of the school that 
meets on that day? If the word “Sunday” is simply a name 
for the first day of the week, and if some Christians observe the 
sacred institution of the Sabbath on the first, and others on the 
seventh day of the week, might not a Sunday-school—so far as 
the name itself is concerned—be a place for instruction in arith- 
metic, or botany, or dancing, or fencing? Have not the 
“Liberals ” a school that meets on the first day of the week for 
instruction in the secular branches, and do they not call their 
school a Sunday-school”? If, on the other hand, the Sabbath 
is a day set apart by God for his worship, does not the term 
“‘Sabbath-school”’ naturally convey the idea of a school the 
design of which is in conformity with the character of the day 
whose name it bears? In brief, are we less truthful when we 
use a title that defines the character of an institution, than when 
we use one that fails to defineit? 5. Is it the origin of the word 
“Sunday ” that constitutes the objectionable feature in its use ? 
Or is it its signification and the associations connected with it ? 
If the latter, has the word “ Bible” a similar heathenish signifi- 
cation and anti-Christian associations ? 


While we have not taken a census of Christendom for this 
discussion, we presume that the majority of Christians are 
not accustomed to draw the fine distinctions which we 
make on this point—or on many another. They do not 
distinguish between “regeneration” and “ conversion.” 
They do not even always speak grammatically. In view 
of this fact, we do call frequent attention to one common 
error or another in the use of language; but we cannot 
run our columns exclusively for the primary class, or for 
the “ weak brethren.” We do not think that our Saviour 
confounded the divine institution of the Sabbath with a 
day of the week. Clearly the Bible translators do not 
think so when they make him to say “Sabbath day,” for 
if the Sabbath was the “day,” why do they add the word 
“day”? And when his subject of discourse was Sabbath 
duties, he certainly may be understood as referring to the 
institution in his use of the term “Sabbath.” No such insti- 
tution as the “Sabbath-school” is found in the English 
language, according to its standards in either Webster’s 
or Worcester’s Dictionary ; whereas the term “Sunday- 
school” is found in both standards. Indeed, Webster’s 
Dictionary distinctly states, that “Sabbath is not strictly 
synonymous with Sunday. Sabbath denotes the institu- 
tion; Sunday is the name of the first day of the week.” 
There are a good many truths of this kind stated in the 
dictionary which we cannot be continually reaffirming in 
our columns. Probably most of our readers would under- 
stand that we meant Sunday-school if we should say 
“Sabbath-school,” as they often do understand us when 
we use some other term blunderingly ; but we don’t intend 
to lay such a burden on them if we can avoid it. The 
term Sunday-school does include the idea of religipus 
instruction. There, however, may be a session of the 
Sunday-school—there often is—on Tuesday, or Wednes- 
day, or Thursday, for review, examination, or some other 
purpose. It is the Sunday-school which thus meets—on 
any day of the week. As to the personal truthfulness 
involved in the use of the terms “Sunday ” and “Sabbath,” 
a good deal'depends ona person’s intention. Ifhe does not 
know the difference between a day of the week and the 
divine institution of the Sabbath, his ignorance ig an ele- 
ment to be considered in judging him. But as we do 
know the difference, we could not sinlessly confound the 
two terms in our writing. 


CONTENTMENT. 


BY MARY PACKARD ROLLINS. 
Within a crevice in the rocks 
That girt the wide, wild sea, 
I found a bright, brave little plant 
That blossomed full and free. 
No kindly soil its rootlets fed, 
No sunbeam kissed its face, 
Nor rain could brim its lifted cup 
In that lone hiding-place. 
It filled a narrow little sphere, 
Its gentle fragrance spent 
Upon a wild and barren waste, 
Yet smiled in sweet content. 


My garden-plot is all aflame 
With brilliant bloom, that mocks 
The little hardy, bright-eyed flower 
That crowns the rugged rocks. 


Oft in an uncongenial soil 
The germs of Truth take root, 
And through the blessed gift of grace 
Will ripen into fruit. 
In our dear Father’s loving eyes 
A life that’s brave and true, 
Though lowly, fills its sphere as well 
As grander lives can do. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND INFIDELITY. 
BY THE REV. W. E. KNOX. 


Rationalism is putting forth great efforts for the posses- 
sion of the land. Its powers are numerous and various, 
and never were so active. A convention of free-thinkers 
had been advertised for months past to be held at the 
famous summer resort in Watkins, N. Y. A score of 
noted speakers were announced, and provision was made 
for thousands of people. And the programme was so far 
carried out as to show that no pains are to be spared to 
infect the American mind with the latest product of 
scientific doubt and old-time infidelity. German 
rationalists are striking hands with Yankee free-thinkers 
of high and low degree. Are they to prevail? I think 
not. There is one force, to mention no others, that will 
withstand them. It is the power of Sunday-school enter- 
prise and instruction. Just where infidelity is weak, 
Christianity, through the Sunday-school, is strong. In 
what respect ? 

1. In the matter of timeliness. Infidelity has little 
power over the young. It has not undertaken to bring 
its doctrines down to the apprehension of children. It 
has established no schools for the inculcation of its cheer- 
less lessons upon American youth. It seems as if this 
were beyond the limit of its daring. It may well hesitate 
to take our babes to its arms and pronounce a curse 
where Jesus pronounced a blessing. Would it not blister 
scoffing lips to say of infancy and childhood, “for such 
there is no kingdom of heaven”? Here, then, Chris- 
tianity has an open and uncontested field. She is entering 
it as never before. She is filling the bushel measure with 
wheat before the enemy can pour in the tares. In the 
majority of cases she will hold the place that is thus pre- 
occupied. Her effort is timely. Infidelity comes too late 
with its teaching. 

2. In the matter of organization, infidelity is too gen- 
eral and indefinite in its efforts. It is no organizer; and 
effort without organization is comparatively fruitless. 
I live in a section of country where Spiritualism gathers 
the people once a year by the thousands, and blows a loud 
trumpet over the achievement. But the appearances, 
though brilliant, are deceptive. The greater part of this 
crowd value the occasion only as furnishing a religious 
pretext for a Sunday excursion. Only a few listen to the 
discussions. More than this, the great Sunday meeting 
lacks plan and purpose. Not a spiritistic society has 
been formed as a consequence. Whatever impression 
was made at the moment was soon dissipated. It was a 
spasmodic thing, ending in nothing systematic. 

So with the Watkins free-thinkers. They had a lively 
convention, falling considerably short of the expec- 
tation in the actual attendance and enthusiasm. For 
the time being there was a sharp sensation in the vil- 
lage and neighborhood. But it organized nothing. 
Not a society nor school will be established as the result. 
One feeble Sunday afternoon meeting that had been 
undertaken has already dissolved. It is next to impos- 
sible for rationalism to maintain stated gatherings, 
weekly or monthly. A man of some genius, like Froth- 
ingham or Adler, may draw a congregation for a while ; 
but its existence is always precarious. The best even 
such speakers can do is to hire and occupy a hall. The 
expedients are temporary, The community have not 
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the place where I live, the church edifices have cost, say, 
from four to five hundred thousand dollars. If they were 
all burned to-night, there would be money provided to lay 
new foundations to-morrow. In the same place an active 
company of free-thinkers have been trying to establish 
regular Sunday services. They have been able only to 
rent a little upper room from week to week. I do not 
suppose they could raise a thousand dollars for a building 
of their own, No one has faith in it as a permanent 
thing. It cannot hire a stated preacher nor organize a 
school. 

How different with the Christian Sunday-school! It is 
full of energy and expedients, but not of the blind and 
aimless sort. It has eyes in its head, as well as speed in 
its limbs. It is not content to go without knowing where 
it is going. Hence, everywhere, the Sunday-school is a¢ 
It has a place, a time, and a frequently recurring 
time, for its work. There are earnest men, ministers and 
missionaries, whose sole business is to plant Sunday-schools 
in the new and also old portions of the country. I read, 
the other day, of one who, within some twelve years, had 
formed six hundred schools, out of which already had 
sprung ninety churches. Everywhere over the land this 
kind of organization is spreading itself: First, the 
Sunday-school ; second, the church ; or, if first the church, 
then, second, the Sunday-school. If infidelity had accom- 
plished in all its history in this land as much organized 
result as the Sunday-school enterprise has done in one 
year, its glorying would be great. But it has no talent 
for upbuilding. It can criticise, but not construct. It can 
point out others’ defects, but it cannot supply an inspir- 
ing example. 

8. In the matter of occupation, infidelity has little for 
its disciples to do. It appeals to the head, not much to 
the heart or hands. It enlists no warm affection nor 
spiritual sympathy, and, as a matter of course, no prac- 
tical endeavor. Its leaders occasionally write and lecture. 
But the rank and file have no work assigned them. They 
attend on free-thinkers’ conventions and orations, and 
that is the beginning and end of anything like active 
effort. Ingersoll is only a nine days’ wonder in any place 
he visits. Unlike the primitive apostles, he plants 
nothing that will grow when he is gone. Paul covered 
Asia Minor with churches as the fruit of his itinerancy. 
But these men have no plan of operation—nothing that 
has in it an element of development and advancement. 

Contrary to all this, the Sunday-school is a living 
organism. It is a growth that combines many forces. 
It is an education for the mind, a discipline to all the 
mental and manual energies. No other institution has 
furnished the church so much employment. What an 
array of teachers it brings out, each with the hands full 
of pleasant tasks! What an army of pupils under 
marching orders! See them at their Scripture memoriz- 
ing; their lesson papers; their class studies; their exer- 
cises of song; their benevolent contributions; their mis- 
sionary outgoings to bring in other children! In due 
time the school gathers its members into full relation to 
the church, and makes them actively interested in their 
new service, 

Hence, while infidelity talks of the decay of the 
church, the church keeps on growing. While infidelity 
boasts what it will do, Christianity goes and does it. 
She becomes strong by exercise, and great by the power 
of love. Skepticism contents itself with lip service. It 
argues and criticises and theorizes. The skeptic laments 
other people’s shortcomings, but never leads them ina 

better way. 

I repeat, therefore, that the Sunday-school is alone too 
strong for rationalism. For it is timely in its teaching, 
organized in its methods, practical and beneficent in its 

influence. 


school. 





THE POWER OF WORDS. 

BY THE REV. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Just before me, lately, in the street, were a young 
colored man and woman, The former, talking with great 
earnestness, seemed to be advising the latter to employ 
a certain lawyer, whose charges, I understood him to say, 
were lower than those of others. “ Why, some of them,” 
said he, “will hardly say one word without making you 
pay ten or fifteen dollars for it.’ Possibly, in the cir- 
cumstances, this may have been good advice. No doubt, 
the charges of professional men, as of others, are often 
exorbitant. Especially, they often forget their duty to 
God's poor. 
But what I heard set me to thinking. How much a 
single word may sometimes be really worth! a mere 
* Yes,” or “ No,” for example. It may embody the best 
results of many years’ thought and study. It may give a 


keep you from plunging into profitless or even ruinous 
litigation, or direct you to a sure and complete redress of 
grievous wrong. It may save not property alone, but 
even life itself. A sentence, a word, from one man, might 
well prove of greater real value than all the words that 
another man has ever spoken, or will or can ever speak. 
You may better pay true learning and wisdom their 
highest demands than pay the veriest trifle, nay, even 
serious attention, to ignorance and folly, which, indeed, 
may be not merely worthless, but seriously misleading 
also, and pernicious, 

Words of authority, as well as of wisdom, may 
exert a mighty influence for either good or evil. “ Where 
the word of aking is, there is power” (Eccles. 8: 4). 
A king’s word, however, has something more powerful 
behind it,—kingly might and prerogative. It is, perhaps, 
obeyed only because it can be, and probably will be, 
enforced. The monarch himself is, so to speak, with all 
his majesty and potency, in his word; and that word only 
heralds his will and working. It is a word followed, if 
necessary, by an effectual blow. The earthly king, 
indeed, or the ruler of any name, is, according to Holy 
Writ, a symbol and representative, though at an infinite 
distance, of “the King, eternal, immortal, invisible,” the 
All-Ruler. 

The breath of human counsel or command may be very 
far-reaching, too, in time as well as distance. The words 
of Jonadab, son of Rechab, had bound his descendants to 
a singularly self-denying obedience even to the time of 
Jeremiah,—nearly three hundred years. In fact, the 
claims of a tribe of men of our own day, corroborated by 
the common interpretation of the prophecy concerning 
the Rechabites, would extend the reach of these words to 
almost ten times that period. 

But if the utterances of the learned, of the wise, of the 
mighty of earth, may be exceedingly important and 
effective, how much more the words of infinite knowledge, 
wisdom, and sovereignty. Said a plain man to me, years 
ago, “ Put the Bible in one scale, and in the other all the 
other books in the whole world, and it will far”—he 
might have said infinitely—‘ outweigh them all.” 
Unite the various elements of that weight, and moment, 
and energy of human words which have been described ; 
then increase them, every one, infinitely; still you do 
not express the full energy of words divine,—an energy 
peculiar in kind as well as in degree. 

The importance and power of God’s words to advance, 
naturally, temporal interests; to humanize, civilize, and 
moralize; to elevate mankind in every sense,—history 
most conclusively proves. But quickened souls, made 
“wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus,” far transcend every other product of their wonder- 
working. When, however, we talk of a word of God, we 
are not always to separate his words and his essence, as 
we do the utterances of aman and the man himself. 
God may, indeed, leave any word of his, if aught he does 
so leave, to the operation of mere natural laws; but in 
the Scriptures, evidently, his immediate exercise of 
power is often expressed by the term “ word,” or some 
equivalent. “He spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” “ By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth” (Psa. 33:6). Here willing and 
working are represented by speaking. 

The power of the gospel to regenerate and sanctify is 
ever due to the real presence of the Holy Spirit operating 
upon the soul through the truth. A dead man carried 
forth for burial, and by his bearers, upon a sudden alarm, 
hurriedly cast into the sepulchre of Elisha, no sooner 
touched the prophet’s bones than “ he revived, and stood 
up on his feet” (2 Kings 13:21). Not, however, the 
crumbling bones, but almighty power, was it that raised 
the dead to life. So when Jesug cried, though with a 
loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth” (John 11:43), there 
went with, yet before, that startling cry, a divine energy 
which waked the ear of the dead. It is worthy of par- 
ticular remark, that the divine command to utter help- 
lessness, or to death, is never, “Be strong!” “ Live!” 
but, “Stretch forth thine hand!” “Walk!” “Arise!” 
“Come forth!” 

It is the Holy Ghost’s presence in the word which he 
has designed, prepared, and fitted, and which he wields 
for the accomplishment of his own purposes: it is his 
almighty working thereby that makes this word “the 
sword of the Spirit ;” which makes it “ quick [i. e., living] 
and powerful ;” which makes it “like asa fire,” “and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces” (Eph. 
6:17; Heb. 4:12; Jer. 23: 29). 

Man’s word often falls unexecuted to the ground. 








decision grounded upon the most familiar acquaintance 


ableness or his lack of power, fai! of fulfillment. 


Alike his promises and threatenings, through his change- 
But of 





tion, “It shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it (Isa. 55:11). 


HAPPY DODD; 

OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“Give myself up?” said Mr. Thorne in astonishment, 
turning pale while he said it. 

“T think I should,” Happy answered firmly. “I sup- 
pose it does sound dreadful, but it isn’t half as dreadful, it 
seems to me, as being hunted round the country and never 
being able to live among your own folks any more.” 

“ But think of the disgrace of trial and imprisonment.” 
Happy looked straight into the fire a moment, then she 
said :— 

“T shouldn’t think the disgrace was in the prison ;—and 
would there have to be any trial if you told them every- 
thing?” 

Mr. Thorne colored; hitherto he had rather been con- 
cerned for the consequences of his sin than for the sin 
itself, but Happy’s simple words restored the matter to its 
true light. Still, however, the idea of prison haunted him, 
for he had gone over in his own mind for months all its 
possible horrors; the loneliness, the want of comfort, the 
bare walls, the harsh rule over his every action, the con- 
straint of narrow space, the utter confinement, the longing 
that he knew would assail him for liberty,—all these things 
had gone again and again through his brain till it was 
filled with such images, and his heart failed him utterly. 
He thought he had repented of his sin, but it had been 
only a theoretic penitence, a sort of transposition of reality 
into ideality, not one that brought forth meet fruit, in 
humility and acceptance of consequences; he had known 
nothing of that longing to confess the whole truth and 
stand firm at last before God and man, which haunts the 
radically honest man who has fallen under stress of tempta- 
tion, and makes it sometimes the very bitterness of sin 
that he must carry it within him forever, gnawing and 
stinging like a serpent in the dark, for the sake of those 
who are dearer to him than himself. Mr. Thorne con- 
sidered that he had confessed to God, and therefore he 
might run away from man; and had so settled himself in 
this conviction that Happy’s words stunned him. 

She said no more; it was not for her to urge him, only 
to sow the living seed of truth even in this shallow soil, 
and trust the growth to God. 

He hid his face in his hands, and was silent too, for a 
few moments; then they heard the garden gate swing, and 
steps approach. Mr. Thorne instinctively darted up the 
narrow stair, but before he reached the top the upper half 
of the door opened, and some one called, “ Happy! Happi- 
lony! where be ye?” 

It was Delia Packard. Mr. Thorne dared not stir 
farther, he knew his steps would have to be accounted for 
to the visitor; so he sat down where he was, and Happy 
went without a light into the little entry, and opened the 
lower door. 

“ For mercy’s sakes!” exclaimed Delia, “I didn’t know 
but what you was sick or somethin’, a settin’ without no 
light!” 

“T don’t feel very well, Delia, but that wasn’t the reason 
I stayed in the dark,” answered Happy. 

Delia ignored the latter part of the answer in her anxiety 
for her friend. 

“Why! what does ail ye?” she said, as she threw off her 
shawl, and sat down by the fire: she had left a crack of 
the door open as she went in after Happy, having stopped 
to get rid of her overshoes by the front door. 

“Nothing but a cold.” 

“ Well, that’s bad enough! you’d oughter be careful, for 
there’s better things to have than a cold, though there’s 
wuss ones. My land! ain’t it awful about that feller that 
married Ruth Holden? She’s over to her grandma’s as 
nigh heart-broke as any cretur can be and live.” 

“ Have you seen her?” asked Happy. 

“Well, Ihave; but it was a sort o’ happenin’ that I 
did; I wanted some skim milk this morning, and I went 
over to get it, and Madame she came into the kitchen 
where Chloe was givin’ of it out, and she says, ‘ Mis’ Pack- 
ard,’ says she, ‘won’t you step into the keepin’ room a 
minute ;’ for there was two or three there after milk; so 
I went in, and she wanted me to ask you to step over there 
as soon as may be, so’s to see Ruth, and jest then Ruth she 
came through with one of their children. For gracious 
sakes! she looked like a statoot ; whiter, ’n colder, ’n stiffer ; 
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I was a stick, and Madam she never said nothin’, not a 
word; but Ruth did look the dreadfullest !” 
“Poor child!” said Happy, with tears in her voice. 


| 

/and her husband together left for Philadelphia, where he 

| delivered himself to the authorities, plead guilty, and was 
immediately sent to the State Prison. It is not within 


“ Where do you s’pose that feller is?” went on Delia. | the limit of our story to follow his after life; it is enough 


“Some says he’s gone abroad, and some says he’s a hidin’ 
round in Philadelphy. I don’t b’lieve but what he is. 
Well: I think of the text of Scripter,—‘ Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?’ when I think of 
that Thorne. Sure enough! I should think the Lord 
would get sick of tryin’ to save sech sort 0’ folks. 
belief he’s shot or drownded himself,—that kind does, 
mostly: it’s all they’re good for. I remember well John 
Crane, son to she that was Jane Holbrook, a askin’ me 


one day if I thought folks that killed themselves would | 


be saved,—he had spells of bein’ luny, ye know,—and I 
says, real sharp, ‘No, I don’t!’ says I, ‘they ain’t worth 
savin’.’ And so I b’lieve. They’d as good kill ’emselves 
as anything.” 

“Q Delia! the Lord is sorry for them: you know he 

Why should they add another sin to the rest?” 

“Well. I wan’t speakin’ of speritooal things anyway. 
I s’pose what you say is so, but I was thinkin’ of what 


is. 


sort of lives such folks would live after doin’ such things. | 
Why, put the case ’twas you, Happy, if so be you can,— | 
and you always was the master hand for puttin’ yourself | 


into other folkses feelin’s,—what would you do ef you’d 
ben in this Thorne feller’s place?” 

Mr. Thorne, sitting on the stairs, and so brought to 
hidden judgment, winced as she said this; partly, it must 
be owned, to hear himself spoken of as “that Thorne 
feller.” 

Happy answered quickly, “I would give myself up to 
the law, Delia.” 

“Confess and be hanged, would ye?” 

“Yes, I feel sure I would; it is so much better to be 
honest, and take the consequences, than to live in dread 
of discovery all your life. Why, it wouldn’t be half living! 
and then you know what the Bible says about confessing 
and forsaking our sins, and then finding mercy.” 

“Yes, it does; that’s so; but human natur’ don’t always 
square itself accordin’ to Scripter; the flesh is dreadful 
weak sometimes.” 

“ But God is strong, Delia.” 

Happy spoke to more than she saw; the grave faith 
and honesty of her speech fell on one listener’s ear like a 
voice of heavenly counsel. God was strong, he knew; 
strong enough to support even his weakness and inspirit 
his dismayed soul, but how long it was since he had dared 
to be conscious of a God! to pray to or even to believe in 
him? Out of the deep dust where he lay now went up 
a little cry for help, the first-for months: “ Lord, save, or 
I perish!” And in its very utterance a breath of calm 
stole over the troubled waves that swayed about him as 
once about the feet of another weak, boasting, denying, 
but praying disciple. 

The further talk between Delia and Happy he did not 
hear; his head was bowed, his senses quiet; he had flown 
outside the noises of this lower world into the outer court 
of the heavenly temple, and was listening to the voices of 
the choir who stand before God, and praise him for his 
mercy and truth. These were what he needed, and for 
these he prayed with the sore agony of a helpless child, 
who cries out in pain for the mother to help, encourage, 
and soothe him; and as one whom his mother comforteth, 
the Lord stooped to fortify that seeking soul. When 
Happy came to the foot of the stairs, with the candle, for 
him, he rose up and looked her calmly in the face. 

“Will you send for Ruth in the morning?” he said. 
“T have made up my mind to take your advice at last, 
Miss Happy ; I will be honest now, at any rate.” 

The tears rose to Happy’s eyes; she could not say a 
word, but her look was enough. Mr. Thorne slept that 
night as he had not slept fora year. To have sounded our 
own misery is to half conquer it; he had faced the worst, 
and the truth had made him free. 

Early in the morning Happy went over to Madam 
Holden’s, and received a silent, fervent welcome from 
Ruth, who drew her away to her own room, and, locking 
the door, threw herself on her knees and hid her face in 
Happy’s lap. She had not an idea that her husband was 
near her, and she was excited and agitated to discover it, 
but she agreed fully in Happy’s opinion of his proper 
course; she had so honorable a nature, so true a heart, 
that no sophistry could lead her astray. Women are the 
severest moralists, theoretically, that exist, but it is rare 
to find one whose practice vindicates their theory; yet 
Ruth faced the stern conclusion of her premises with 
unshrinking courage. She heard Happy’s story through, 
and prepared at once to go home with her; the interview 
with her husband is not for words to describe, but it con- 
firmed his resolve and increased his strength. 


It’s my | 


| to say that in all its course he never ceased to bless and 
revere Happy, and Ruth held her in even more sacred 
'remembrance. Remembrance I say advisedly ; for when 
| she returned from her final parting with Mr. Thorne, she 
found Happy so ill that Dr. Sands forbade her to all 
visitors. Mary Parker’s younger sister had volunteered 
to do the work of the house, and being a capable, steady 
| girl, was accepted by Delia Packard, who took the super- 
|intendence. Soon after Mr. Thorne left with Ruth, 
Happy’s cough had begun to grow worse; the excitement 
of the last week was over, and she felt that the strain on 
her mind had been intense, and during it she had neglected 
the cold which she had taken in going out in the rain so 
often. A day or two of weakness, of fever, of oppression, 
came first; then chills, sinking, unconsciousness, Happy 
had made no stir or show in her life, she had done what 
she had to do in stillness and simplicity; now she lay 
down to sleep with the same quiet acceptance of what the 
Lord sent her. She did not complain; she took everything 
that was brought to her with a word of thanks, or, when 
weakness forbade that, a gentle smile; her face was placid 
as an infant’s in its mother’s arms. 

Delia shook her head at Dr. Sands. 

“Td a heap ruther she’d wrastle and fret; my mind 
misgives me when folks takes sickness like that; ’tain’t 
for no good, She don’t seem to care for nothin’. Miry, 
she reads pieces out 0’ the Bible out loud to her every day, 
and seems as ifshe heard ’em; she looks a leetle extry 
pleasant, but that’s all.” 

“She is very sick, Delia,” said the Doctor, gravely. 

Whatever else he said outside, he certainly gave the 
impression in Canterbury that Happy’s state was anything 
but encouraging. Andit was touching tosee the daily pro- 
cession to her little door; it seemed as if people could not 
do enough for her, yet no one could do anything. Humbly, 
calmly, unobtrusively, Happy slipped out of her life here 
into the heavenly kingdom, without a word of parting or 
expectation, with no rapture of song or celestial vision. 
She fell asleep in Jesus; and her works followed her. 

“There wa’n’t no need for her to say anything,” said 
Delia, wiping her eyes, as she stood by Mrs. Payson, 
looking at the wan face, expressive only of depths of rest 
such as death alone can give to a woman. “She done 
enough, livin’, to go without talkin’ on’t. I wish’t we 
could all on us leave such a record; we could afford to Cie 
as still, and rest as quiet.” 

The chapel was crowded on the day of Happy’s funeral ; 
not only with the church-goers and respectabilities of 
Canterbury, but with the poor, the feeble, the aged, and 
the children of the mission school. Jack and Nan were 
there, crying bitterly; Pauline came from Hillside; 
Robby and Mandy left their work in the mill; even 
Granny Jakeway hobbled from her attic, with strenuous 
effort and low groans, to look her last on Happy’s face. 

Ruth left her seclusion; tears stood in Madam 
Holden’s kind eyes and moistened Mrs. Reynolds’s cheek 
as they mingled with the crowd; and Delia and Mr. 
Packard sat close by the coffin with Mira between them. 

Mr. Payson preached a funeral sermon, and took for his 


could.” He recalled Happy’s past record, her slender 
means of usefulness, her feeble health, her want of educa- 
tion, her position in life, and then contrasted them with 
the powers and privileges of others, even of the poorest 
there before him. He showed them what they could do 
by recapitulating what Happy had done; but there were 
hearts in the audience that could have added further tes- 
timony, and more important than he knew of. Ruth 
blessed, amid her abundant tears, the faithful Christian 
courage that had inspired her husband to honesty at last, 
and had led her dying mother to the way of life. Mrs. 
Holden praised silently the memory of one who had done 
in her weakness what she herself had planned so long, but 





| devoted helper and beloved friend she had lost; and Mr. 
| Packard remembered with bereaved heart all that Happy 
| had done to guide himself, his wife, his child, into the 
| kingdom of Christ; while Mr. Payson went on: 

“To-day her works praise her in the gate; in her low 
| estate, with her poor means, her health threatened with 
| dread disease, her heart troubled in its best earthly affec- 
| tions, she wrought out for herself a record that praises the 
strength of God in the weakness of man. There is not a 
| heart here that will not miss her, an eye that does not 
| weep for her. I myself owe to her honest, direct Christian 
| character, her Bible living, her candor and simplicity, 


text the motto of the chapel: “She hath done what she | 


feebly delayed to accomplish. Mrs. Payson wept over the 


of Christ from day to day ; she grew into that divine like- 
ness steadily from year to year; nobody ever doubted or 
sneered at her religion, because it was so vital that it 
brought forth fruit after its kind. Her life preached far 
louder than any sermons; her example reached where my 
words never penetrated ; the history of her Sunday-school 
classes is a history of conversions and a high type of 
Christian character, because she both taught and prac- 
ticed the Scripture rule of thought and life. She was the 
most unselfish, pure, tender, devoted woman; the faith- 
fullest friend; the most conscientious adviser; all because 
she abided fully in Christ. Poor, plain, lame, sickly, and 
a servant, there is no one in this parish who could be more 
missed, who has been more loved and honored. My dear 
friends, gathered here to take your last look at the worn 
body she has so gladly left, let her spirit speak to you as 
you gaze once more on the pale garment it wore! Wasted 
and wan as it is, let it say to you what she would say her- 
self. There is no use in words, in profession, in mere 
intention; the use of religion is in living to God and man; 
in denying and forgetting self; in doing, not in dreaming ; 
and you can all do something for the Lord, who died that 
you may live. 

“ And let us thank God for her, in that he made death 
a messenger of mercy; that he spared our dear friend long 
days of pain and nights of anguish, and put her to sleep 
with a gentleness surpassing a mother’s care. Let us thank 
him more for her life,—for its results and its lessons; its 
humble, patient, untiring vindication of the truths of 
God. It has been a very quiet life; devoid of romance, 
of adventure, of outside interest, of large experience; but 
it has this immortal and lofty ending, that the Lord hath 
received her into his holy habitation as one with clean 
hands and a pure heart, and said to her that word of high 
acceptance and commendation we may all well covet as 
well as obtain,—‘ She hath done what she could.’” 


THE END. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME, 


a 


A VICKSBURG INCIDENT. 
BY HENRY B. WHITFIELD. 

During the terrible yellow-fever epidemic now prevail- 
ing in this city, many incidents worthy to be remembered 
have occurred. Among them one of the most touching 
and instructive is in The Sunday School Times’s depart- 
ment of Christian labor, so I send it. 

Some two weeks ago a little orphan girl, named Maggie 
Beggs, between six and seven years old, was taken with 
the fever at the house of Colonel Martin Keary, a noble and 
generous Irishman, and a friend of the widow and orphan, 
who has since died of the fever. Little Maggie was very 
sick. One afternoon Dr. Shannon, the attending physi- 
cian, an excellent Christian gentleman, who has had 
great success in treating the fever, called to see his patients, 
of whom he had a number in the house. After examining 
the little girl, he said, in a low tone of voice, as he sup- 
| posed, to Mrs, Wilson, the lady in charge, “ You need not 
| do anything for Maggie; she will die during the night.” 
| With senses all quickened at such time, the child heard 
| it, and immediately began to pray! 








| She was a child of the Sunday-school, and evidently * 
| had a faithful teacher. She repeated all the little prayers 
|she had been taught or learned in the Sunday-school. 
| And then she commenced to improvise prayers of her 
own, in substance like the following : 

“QO good Lord! blessed Father! don’t let me die. Dear 
Father in heaven, I don’t want to die now. I don’t want 
to go down in that dark hole, in the cold grave! O Lord» 
| I have no father or mother on earth to take care of me | 
You are my heavenly Father, and have promised to 
| take care of me. Good Lord! please let me live a little 
| longer. I have tried to be a good girl; and if the Lord 
_ will spare me now, I will try to be a better girl than ever, 
| and love him so good. All I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 





| So the child continued to pray almost during the entire 
night. When the morning light came, there was a great 
| change in little Maggie. She was better, and improved 
| rapidly. Yesterday, a gentleman who lives in the same 
| house, was in my office, and on inquiry he told me that 
| little Maggie Beggs was running about the house and 
| yard, as lively as she could be, and as bright and sweet as 
| a May morning. 

Now, what do you call that? Was it chance? Did it 
| happen so? No, never—never! It was in answer to 
/humble, child-like, importunate, trusting prayer. May 

the Lord help other children, and older people, too, to 
| imitate the beautiful example of this little Sunday-school 


That very | much of whatever Christian growth I have been able to | girl! 
night, leaving her children with her grandmother, she | accomplish in the last few years. She lived in the spirit | 


Vicksburg, September 18, 1878. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1878.| 


i. October 6.—Warning against Formalism 
2. October 13.—The Gospel Feast..................------ssss.. Luke 14: 15-2 
8. October 20.—The Prodigal Son ‘ Luke 15 : 11-24 
4. October 27.—The Rich Man and Lazarus...............---Luke 16 : 19-31 

.-Luke 17: 11-19 


Luke 16 : 22-30 


+ acoes------ Lake 21 : 21 

9. December 1.—The Lord’s Supper..........-.....----+.....Luke 22: 10-20 

10. December 8.—The Cross : 33-46 

11. December 15.—The Waik to Emmaus : 13-32 

12. December 22.—-The Saviour’s Last Words : 44-53 
13. December 29.— Review. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1878. 
Title: THE PRODIGAL SON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I AM POOR AND NEEDY; YET THE LORD THINKETH 
UPON ME.— Psa, 40: 17. 


Lesson Topic: Receiving Pardon. 


1. Folly, v. 11-13. 


ee ey 2. Suffering, v. 14-16. 
Outline : 3. Penitence, v. 17-19. 
4. Restoration, v. 20-24. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, October 14 : Luke 15 : 11-24. Receiving pardon. 
Tuesday, October 15: Hos. 11: 1-8. God our Father. 
Wednesday, October 16: Isa. 1: 2-4. The son’s rebellion. 
Thursday, October 17: Isa. 1: 16-20. The father’s plea. 
Friday, October 18: Psa, 51: 1-10. The repentance. 
Saturday, October 19: Isa. 55 : 6-9. The return. 

Sunday, October 20: 2 Cor. 6: 14-18. The restoration. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 15 : 11-24.] 


11, And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

12. And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth tome. And he divided unto 
them Ais living. 

13. And not many days after the younger son” gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 

14. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land; and he began to be in want. 

15. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that coun- 
try ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

16. And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

17. And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger! 

18. I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

19. And am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as 
one of thy hired servants. 

20. And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

21. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 

22. But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on Ais feet: 

23. And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat, and be merry: 

24. For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began to be merry. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


uuke 15:12, The portion . . . that falleth to 
me. He shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the first 
born, by giving him a double portion of all that he hath. Deut. 
21: 17.——The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of 
my cup. Psa. 16: 5, Men of the world, which have their 
portion in this life. Psa. 17: 4. 

His living. She of her want did cast in all that she had, 
even all her living. Mark 12: 44. 

v.13. Took his journey.——Manasseh ... did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, like unto the abomi- 
nations of the heathen. So Manasseh made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to err, and to do worse than the heathen. 
2 Chron, 33 : 1, 2,9. They spend their days in wealth, and in 
a moment go down to the grave. Job 21 : 13.——He hath said in 
his heart, I shall not be moved: for J shall never be in adver- 
sity. Psa. 10 : 6——As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so 
is a man that wandereth from his place. Proy. 27 : 8, 

Wasted his substance.——He that loveth pleasure shall 
be a poor man, Proy. 21: 17.——For the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty. Prov. 23 : 21.——Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment. Eccl. 11: 9.——For the 
time past of owr life may suffice us to have wrought the will of 








the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine, revelings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries. 1 Pet. 
4: 3.——Spots they are in blemishes, sporting themselves with 
their own deceivings, while they feast with you. 2 Pet. 2: 13. 

v.14, Spent all. Wherefore the Lord brought upon 
them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and 
carried him to Babylon. 2 Chron. 33 : 11.——Behold, therefore 
have I stretched out my hand over thee, and have diminished 
thine ordinary food, and delivered thee unto the will of them 
that hate thee. Ezek. 16 : 27.——Therefore will I return, and 
take away my corn in the time thereof, and will recover my 
wool and my flax given to cover her nakedness. Hosea 2: 9. 
——TI will turn your feasts into mourning, and all your songs 
into lamentation. Amos 8 : 10. 

V.15. To feed swine.——That thou mayest remember, 
and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more because 
of thy shame. Ezek. 16 : 63.——And I will cast abominable 
filth upon thee, and make thee vile, and will set thee as a gazing 
stock. Nahum 3 : 6.——Therefore have I also made you con- 
temptible and base before all the people, according as ye have 
not kept my ways. Mal. 2: 9.——-Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness. Rom. 1 : 24. Who being past feel- 
ing have given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness. Eph. 4: 19. 

v.16. Fain have filled his belly. He feedeth on 
ashes. Isa. 44 : 20. Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread? And your labor for that which satisfieth 
not? Isa. 55: 2.——They that did feed delicately are desolate 
in the streets. Lam. 4: 5.——Ephraim feedeth on wind, and 
followeth after the east wind. Hos. 12:1. 


v.17. When he came to himself. Yea, also the 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness ¢s in their 
heart while they live. Eccl. 9 : 3——Surely after that I was 
turned, I repented; and when I was instructed, I smote upon 
my thigh: I was ashamed, yea, even confounded, because I did 
bear the reproach of my youth. Jer. 31: 19.——Because he 
considereth, and turneth away from all his transgressions that 
he hath committed, he shall surely live, he shall not die. Ezek. 
18 : 28.—-Now when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart. Acts 2: 37.——Then he called for a light, and 
sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and 
Silas, and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved? Acts 16 : 29, 30. 


v.18. I will arise.——I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid. Psa. 32: 5. The sorrows 
of death compassed me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me: 
I found trouble and sorrow. Then called I upon the name of 
the Lord. Psa. 116: 3,4.——They shall come with weeping, 
and with supplications will [lead them. Jer. 31 : 9.——In those 
days, and in that time, saith the Lord, the children of Israel 
shall come, they and the children of Judah together, going and 
weeping: they shall go and seek the Lord their God. They 
shall ask their way to Zion with their faces thitherward. Jer. 
50 : 4, 5.——Then shall she say, I will go and return to my first 
husband, for then was it better with me than now. Hos. 2:7. 
——Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight: yet I will look 
again toward thy holy temple. Jonah 2: 4. 


I have sinned. If they confess their iniquity, and the 
iniquity of their fathers, then will I remember my 
covenant with Jacob. Lev. 26 : 40, 42.——For thy name’s sake, 
O Lord, pardon mine iniquity ; for it is great. Psa, 25: 11. 
And were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. Matt. 
3 : 6.——If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 1 John 
1:9. 

Vv. 20. His father saw him.——For thou, Lord, art 
good, and ready to forgive; and plenteous in mercy unto all 
them that call upon thee. Psa. 86 : 5. As far as the east is 
from the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from 
us. Psa. 103 : 12. The promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shalleall. Acts 2 : 39.——But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometime were afar off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
Eph. 2: 13. 

Fell on his neck. And Esau ran to meet him, and 
embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him: and they 
wept. Gen. 33; 4.——And he fell on his brother Benjamin’s 
neck, and wept; and Benjamin wept on his neck. Gen, 45: 14. 
——And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet 
Israel his father, to Goshen, and presented himself unto him ; 
and he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. 
Gen. 46 : 29. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him. Acts 20 ;: 37. 

v.24. Was dead.——For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom 
he will. John 5: 21. Yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead. Rom. 6: 23. If one died for 
all, then were all dead. 2 Cor. 5: 14.——And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins. Eph. 2: 1. 
——Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead. Eph. 
5 : 14.—And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircum- 
cision of your flesh, hath he quickened. Col. 2 : 13. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ, 

After the feast at the house of the rich Pharisee, Jesus 
resumed his journey toward Jerusalem. It is not to be won- 
dered at that great multitudes followed after him (chap. 14: 
25), nor that he improved every opportunity to teach them 





the truths of his kingdom (chap. 14: 25-35). Teaching as 
Jesus did at the much frequented parts of the Jordan, where 
tax-gatherers and other petty officials did much of their busi- 
ness, it was very natural that he should secure a large follow- 
ing of these persons and their associates (chap. 15:1). The 
Pharisees were unable to see how Jesus associated with such men 
simply inorder todothem good. Their only explanation ofthis 
association was a personal preference of Jesus for such society, 
and they consequently murmured (v. 2). To justify his own 
course, and at the same time to set forth the true idea of sal- 
vation, Jesus spoke three parables, which, clustered in the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke, make it a conspicuous casket of 
spiritual gems. Of these three parables it has been said: 
“The owner of the sheep is God in Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
seeking the stupid sinner; the woman in ‘the lost piece of 
money’ is the Holy Spirit, seeking with his light the uncon- 
scious sinner; the father in ‘the prodigal son’ is the heavenly 
Father, seeking the wandering and reckless sinner.” 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(11.) And he said: A certain man had two sons: (12.) and 
the younger of them said unto his father, Father, give me the 
portion of the property-which falleth to me; and he divided 
unto them his living. (13.) And not many days after, the 
younger son, collecting everything, went abroad into a dis- 
tant country, and there dissipated his property in riotous 
living. (14.) But when he had expended everything, there 
arose a severe famine in that region, and he himself began to 
be in want. (15.) And he went and attached himself to one 
of the citizens of that country, and he sent him into his fields 
to feed swine. (16.) And he longed to satisfy himself with 
the pods which the swine ate, and none gave them to him. 
(17.) And on coming to himself he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s superabound in bread! And I am 
here perishing with hunger! (18.) I will arise, and go to 
my father, and I will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: (19.) Iam no longer worthy 
to be called thy son. Make me as one of ,thy hired servants. 
(20.) And he arose and came to his father; and while he was 
yet at a great distance his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran and fell upon his neck, and kissed 
him. (21.) And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight; Iam no longer worthy to be 
called thy son. (22.) But the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him, and put 
a ring on his hand and sandals on his feet; (23.) and bring 
the fatted calf, kill it, and let us eat and make merry. 
(24.) Because this my son was dead, and hath come to life: 
he was lost, and is found. And they began to make merry. 


NOTES. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Luke are two among 
the most remarkable in the Gospels. The first of the two 
consists of a trilogy, or series of three parables, devoted to 
the common subject of illustrating the special joy felt over 
the recovery of that which is perishing or in danger of per- 
ishing, as contrasted with the calm, undemonstrative joy felt 
in that which has been exposed to no danger. The shepherd 
feels more conscious delight over the recovery of the one sheep 
that had strayed, than over the ninety and nine which had 
remained safe within the fold. The woman rejoices more 
over the finding of the one lost piece of silver than over the 
nine pieces which had remained in her purse. And so the 
father, one of whose sons has forsaken the paternal hearth 
and care for a life of rioting and profligacy abroad, makes 
naturally more demonstrations of affectionate joy over his 
penitential return than over the son who had never left the 
paternal roof, nor violated his father’s commands, but had 
continued with him in long years of faithful service. 

The third of the parables, much longer than either of the 
two preceding, and more elaborate and minute in its details, 
and turning on the use of earthly property, suggests some 
other important lessons which are contained in the next 
chapter. Thus this parable, again, becomes one of a trilogy, 
or triplet of parables, all of the deepest interest and impor- 
tance. The present one illustrates, by the example of the 
Prodigal Son, spiritual unthrift and improvidence, the blight- 
ing of character and hopes by positive dissipation. This 
suggests the next parable (that of the Unjust Steward), in 
whicha skillful and provident use of earthly goods for earthly 
purposes is made to read a lesson as to the way in which our 
earthly property should be used for securing our spiritual 
interests. And this again suggests a third parable (that of 
Dives and Lazarus), which shows how selfish indifference and 
neglect of others may jeopardize our spiritual and eternal 
interests. 

To return to the first of the three. We must bear in mind 
the origin and purpose of the parable. The chapter opens 
with the statement that “at that time publicans and sinners 
were drawing near” to Jesus in order to hear him. The 
scribes and Pharisees, in their conceited self-righteousness, 
murmured at this, and complained that he was receiving 
sinners, and eating with them! Jesus takes occasion to set 
forth one of the grand characteristics of the kingdom of God, 
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namely, its regard for sinners, for the very ones whom human 
selfishness spurns and abandons. The Son of man came to 
seek and save the lost ; he came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners; he came to give health to the sick and life to the 
dead. He illustrates the principle by the three following 
parables. The shepherd leaves his collected sheep and goes 
off, anxious, after the one that has strayed. The woman for- 
gets the money that is safe in her purse (not because she 
values it less), in her anxious search for the missing piece. 
And so the father rejoices with a more demonstrative delight 
over his penitent and restored profligate than over the son 
whose faithful obedience had never swerved. They are all 
simply parables, to be interpreted as parables, illustrating a 
single and very important principle in the divine economy 
from analogous facts and principles in human nature. Hence 
we are not to force into them meanings that do not belong 
to them, and spiritualize all the separate parts of the parable. 
Thus we are not (with Trench and Alford, and many others) 
to make the “woman” represent the church, and the 
“candle” the Holy Spirit, and the “ pieces of silver” human 
souls stamped with the divine impress. So in the parable 
before us. We have a most beautiful and touching picture 
of a scene in human life, and which, in the number of its 
striking spiritual analogies, may be treated as partially alle- 
gorical. Still it is not primarily, nor properly, an allegory. It 
illustrates charmingly, from human love and parental tender- 
ness, the forgiving spirit of our heavenly Father; and if, at 
the close, the obedient and faithful son is introduced as for 
a moment murmuring at his father’s display of tenderness, 
it is done only to set forth with more fullness and emphasis 
the reasons of that display, and to administer a rebuke to 
those who, fancying themselves the favored ones of heaven, 
found fault with the grace accorded to the sinful and the peni- 
tent. The picture is true to human experience. The most 
devoted and faithful son might feel a momentary twinge of 
displeasure in seeing the fatted calf, that had never rewarded 
his obedience, killed over the return of the profligate squan- 
derer of his father’s possessions. 

Verse 11.—And he said : in further illustration of the great 
principle that it is legitimate to rejoice over the recovery of 
the lost. 

Verse 12.—The younger, and therefore, naturally, more 
thoughtless and reckless: with stronger passions and less 
capacity to restrain them. A good parable will be self-con- 
sistent: it carries out the imagery of the supposed case con- 
sistently.— That falleth to me: what he can rightfully claim as 
his portion of his father’s possessions. Of course this could 
not be demanded of the father: he could grant or refuse the 
request. The younger son, by Hebrew usage, received half 
of the amount which fell to the elder (Deut. 21: 17).—He 
divided unto them: yet so, probably, that either or both could 
remain at home in his service. The elder elected to do this: 
the younger, carrying out the purpose for which he had 
demanded the division, withdrew.— His living: put in Greek, 
as in English, for his means of living, his property. 

Verse 13.—Not many days after. Marks no special haste. 
The parable naturally, if not necessarily, designates some 
time. Of course it would naturally represent the son’s 
departure as occurring soon.—Collecting, gathering together : so 
far as was necessary, probably, by converting into money.— 
Everything. The emphatic word denotes the completeness of 
his desertion. He left behind him no tie of property to link 
and draw him back to his home.—A distant country or region. 
No matter whether very remote ; it was sufficiently so to cut 
off all intercourse with his home.—Dissipated : Greek, scat- 
tered abroad. Used it up in lavish and riotous expenditure, in 
luxurious, sensual, and licentious living. All this is implied 
in living riotously. 

Verse 14.— When he had expended. The famine which fol- 
lows stands in no causal connection with his complete con- 
sumption of his property. The coincidence between the two, 
in the case narrated, is simply accidental, or perhaps, rather, 
providential. The prodigal had recklessly wasted his sub- 
stance, with no thought of the possible evil day to come. In 
the spiritual sphere to which the story may be transferred, 
the famine would be the consequence of the prodigal expendi- 
ture. The reckless waster of the gracious bounties of God 
brings, necessarily, blight and ruin upon his soul. But here 
the parable is in the sphere of the natural. A violent famine 
breaks out at this juncture, and the reckless spendthrift takes 
the full effect of his improvidence. He has nothing left as 
provision against the evil day: no stores laid up like those 
provided by Joseph in Egypt.—He himself, as well as all the 
rest,—he who had recently reveled in abundance,—begins 
(marking the point of transition) to show the common desti- 
tution. 

Verse 15.—He went. Relief was not close at hand: he had 
to use effort to procure it.— Attached himself. Cleaved or hung 
on to. The word marks the desperate necessity of his posi- 
tion. Having lived in thoughtless pleasure, he had not only 
consumed his fortune, but had no resource of personal busi- 
ness or occupation. He was dependent on the needs or gene- 
rosity of strangers.— He sent him: as, very possibly, the best 
employment which he could furnish him, but one in most 
humiliating contrast to his late condition of luxurious idleness, 
especially considering the peculiar character of the employ- 





ment. Our Lord sharpens the humiliation by making him 
become a swineherd. The parable is within the sphere of 
Jewish life and customs. Swine were an abomination to the 
Jews ; and the wretched starveling has reached the climax of 
menial degradation in becoming an attendant upon swine, and 
even yet more in seeking to share their food. 

Verse 16.—He longed, desired. Apparently his proper food 
was doled out to him in such small quantity that, under the 
ragings of hunger, he would have eaten of the swine’s food.— 
To satisfy himself. The common Greek text reads, to fill his belly. 
Yet this reading is not found in the two best manuscripts 
(the Sinaitic and the Vatican), and the one I have adopted 
seems at least equally probable. The coarseness of the other 
is not specially objectionable in English, and would be still 
less so in Greek.— The pods, carob-pods, A wild fruit, found in 
Syria and Egypt, abundant, cheap, and not very wholesome, 
and used for swine’s fodder. The pod, about a foot in length, 
was called, from its horn-like shape, keration (little horn).— 
None gave. He, the swine-tender, was not strictly, perhaps, 
the swine-feeder. Yet the import of the verse seems to be 
simply that he was reduced to the necessity of satisfy- 
ing his hunger with the food of the swine, and could not even 
get enough of that. 

Verse 17.—And coming to himself. His distress brought him 
to his s~ ses. The society of the swine prov ~ more salutary 
than that of the harlots. Destitution wrought a sense of sin 
which had been lacking to his abundance. The phrases 
“beside one’s self,” “be out of one’s mind,” “come to one’s 
self,” are idioms familiar to the Greek as to the English 
(Acts 12: 11; Xenophon’s Anabasis, I.5, 17).— Hired servants. 
Contrasted with J, the son.— Abound (or superabound) in bread. 
Contrasted with, perish with hunger. He feels keenly the con- 
trast between the ample supplies of his father’s hirelings and 
the wretched destitution of himself, the son. 

Vetse 18.—I will arise, and go is a Hebraism for the 
simple J will go, yet it exhibits with great energy the transi- 
tion from feeling to determined action.—And will say unto 
him. This soliloquy of the prodigal with himself sets forth 
with great force and picturesqueness the progress of the 
action. It admits us to the interior recesses of his soul. He 
resolves now what he will say, so that all his subsequent 
action is the result of a deliberate purpose.— Against heaven : 
as the dwelling-place of God and of pure spirits.—And before 
thee: a Hebraistic construction denoting, in relation to thee, so 
that I must stand condemned by thee as a sinner. We must 
remember that in the parable the prodigal is not a repenting 
sinner, turning to God, but a reckless son, self-exiled from 
his father’s house, convicted of his folly and wickedness, and 
determined to return to it. Yet even so he feels the stirrings 
of the universal human conscience. He recognizes the fact 
that a sin against man is also, and even before that, a sin 
against God ; that he who violates the laws of earth violates 
first of all the laws of heaven ; that the purity and peace of 
earth stand in indissoluble connection with its harmonious 
relations to the spiritual world. The first thought of genu- 
ine penitence is of the higher laws which it has violated, and 
even outward, earthly reformation is not unfrequently the 
stepping-stone to deeper, spiritual conversion. 

Verse 19.—Am no longer : as I once was, when at home and 
obedient. The son has sunk even below the position of a 
servant. He can ask even for this only as matter of grace.— 
Make me: that is, treat me, give me the place of. He asks 
simply in estimation and treatment to be put on the level of 
his father’s hirelings. It is complete and genuine humility. 

Verse 20.—He arose. What he had done in purpose he pro- 
ceeded to do in act. In strict moral estimation, the purpose is 
the act. When a sinner resolves to return to God, he does 
return. His resolving is his returning. In the physical 
sphere, however, outward acts must follow inward resolu- 
lutions.— While he was yet far distant: but not too remote for 
the father’s watchful eye. There is a delicate and beautiful 
implication of the father’s unsleeping tenderness. His heart 
yearned over his prodigal, and his waiting eye caught the 
most distant possible glimpse of him. The son had come 
with trembling, but his fears were disappointed: his father 
was moved with compassion, and hastened to make the most 
eager demonstrations of his affection — Kissed: The com- 
pound verb implies eager and earnest kissing. 

Verses 21, 22.—The son, notwithstanding these tokens of 
affection, carried out his purpose of confession. His 
humiliation was too deep to yield readily even to such 
demonstrations. He could not, at all events, deny himself 
the luxury of confession.— But the father said. He makes no 
response to his son. His actions have done that. He’ pro- 
ceeds instantly to restore him to the position which his 
humility renounced.—The best robe: the talar, the long and 
white upper garment of the principal Jews (Mark 12: 38). 
—The ring (seal ring) and the shoes (or sandals) are the 
tokens of his being a free man,—slaves went barefooted,— 
and of his being in honor as a son in the house. 

Verse 23.—The fatted calf. The double article of the origi- 
nal emphasizes the reference to the well-known fatted calf, 
that stood in the stall, ready for the appropriate festal occa- 
sion. The proper time has come, and the family must be 
gathered at the festal board. It is pre-eminently a time for 








ment; but one full of devout recognition of the goodness 
and grace that had restored the lost one. 

Verse 24.—The reason for this feasting and merriment.— 
Was dead. Not merely dead to him, as self-exiled and given 
up to pleasure, but dead morally, in having been the slave of sin, 
and lost to all true spiritual life. The antithesis to this is, came 
to life, lives again. The father welcomes his son as not only 
restored to himself, but restored to virtue: quickened from 
sin to a higher, purer life. He has morally “come to him- 
self.” — Was lost, and is found, Expresses essentially the same 
as the preceding. The reference here is not to his physical 
exile and restoration, but to the moral change which had 
passed over him. The distant country in which he had 
physically sojourned had but typified the moral wastes in 
which he had wandered and been lost. His return to his 
father’s house but typifies the return of his soul to its heay- 
enly home. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

The younger of them said, . . . Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me (v.12). It is quite as likely to be the 
younger as the elder son who thinks that he can do better 
with his father’s money thanthefathercan. But boys and .nen 
—and women too—of almost any age are prone to believe 
that they could use satisfactorily more money than they have 
now in hand. At the least, they want their full share of this 
world’s goods. There is very little shrinking from the 
responsibilities and temptations of wealth. All shrink from 
poverty, few from riches. Rarely would a son or a daugh- 
ter say to an earthly parent: “Father, withhold from me all of 
your property which you think I can do without. Give me 
no more than in your judgment I need to have.” Rarely 
would one make a similar request of our heavenly Father. 
There are prayers going up on every side, day by day: 
“ Father, give me just as much wealth as you are willing | 
should have. Give me my full share of your possessions.” 
And this in spite of the truth that no child of God knows 
the wise use of wealth so well as God does ; and that with an 
increase of one’s earthly possessions there comes ever an 
increase of danger to the possessor. 

Wasted his substance with riotous living (v.13). “ A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” And whoever doesn’t know 
enough to realize that added danger comes with added wealth, 
and to shrink from reaching after riches, is certainly foolish, if 
notafool. Asapractical truth, those men and women who have 
most desire to gain wealth are least likely to use it to advan- 
tage when it is theirs. Some waste their substance with 
riotous living ; some waste it in selfish display ; some waste it 
in foolish investments. In fact, whoever uses his or her 
property except as a steward accountable to God for the wise 
expenditure of every dollar, wastes the substance committed 
to him—or to her, and is so far as foolish as the prodigal son. 

When he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land (v. 14). There is pretty sure to be some extra need of 
money when a man has made a foolish use of what he had. 
He who is reckless with his capital or his income will always 
find just when he is shortest that an emergency arises which 
didn’t enter into his calculations. It may be short crops, or a 
fire, or the failure of a business firm, or sickness, or an influx 
of visitors, or a wedding—there will be something which 
practically amounts to a famine in that land, when a man has 
spent what he ought to have guarded carefully. Extraordi- 
nary needs must be looked out for in life quite as sharply as 
ordinary needs. 

And joined himself to a citizen, . . . to feed swine (vy. 15). 
There is no falling up hill in this world. The man, or the 
boy, who fails to hold his own in one place will drop into « 
lower place—never into a higher one. The only way to rise 
is by getting a good foothold where you stand. Fitness for a 
better sphere is shown and secured through filling creditably 
the sphere already occupied. He who does not use wisely his 
money, his talents, his time, cannot expect other men to trust 
in his hands anything of theirs which is of greater value. 
If there is one occupation lower than another, the man who 
keeps on going down hill will come to it soonerorlater. The 
young man who is wasting his substance, who is neglecting 
his business, who is idling away his time, who is failing to 
study while he can, mustn’t be surprised if he is compelled 
by and by to join himself to somebody to feed hogs—to keep 
himself from starving. 

When he came to himself (v.17). After all, there is in every 
man something better than a fool, or a spendthrift, or a rake, 
or a hog-tender. A man’s self is never satisfied with sinning 
and sinking. He knows that he ought to be above these 
things. His own self tells him that he is fitted for a purer 
and a nobler life. He is beside himself, he is outside of him- 
self, he is away from himself, while he is going to ruin. He 
has to shut his eyes to his danger, and his ears to his con- 
science, as he presses his way down hill. When he comes to 
himself, when he is all alone with himself, when he lies 
awake at night by himself, he is frequently confessing to 
himself his folly and his sin, and saying to himself, “ I ought 
to do better than I am doing.” 

And he arose, and came to his father (v. 20). 


It is of very 





feasting—Te make merry: no thoughtless, reckless merri- 





little use to be sorry that we are in suffering, or to admit that 
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: GATS | 
we have done wrong, or to see how we could better ourselves, | and had a sweet taste, but were very coarse food for men, and | orientalism, to be properly explained from Deuteronomy 


or to resolve that we will do our duty. A great many people | 
have done all these things many times over, without chan- | 


would not satisfy hunger. Perhaps some teachers may be 
able to get a specimen of the pods of the carob-tree, often 


21: 17. The Talmudists give a reason for it, and for the 
punishment of the stubborn and rebellious son (Deut. 21: 


ging their course in the slightest. All the while they have seen in collections brought by travelers from Palestine. The | 18-21); but they are rather fanciful. The stubborn and 
continued on the down-hill track, and their end has been | pods of the flowering or hyacinth bean are very similar in | rebellious son, in their eyes, was he who would, finally, waste 


ruin. It is the rising up and going in the other direction | 
that proves penitence, and secures its results. The Bible | 
nowhere calls on us to make good resolutions, or to try and do | 
right. It commands us to doright, and not to do wrong. It is | 
conforming to the commands of God that alone meets the | 
requirements of God. Resolving and trying in themselves | 
amount to nothing. Rising and going amount to a great 
deal. 
When he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had | 
compassion. A true father, a true mother, is always on | 
the watch for the return of a lost boy. The parental heart | 
never ceases to throb with love for the wayward child. It 
needs no pleading on the part of the returning prodigal to 
win a welcome home. All that is needed is the sight of him 
in the distance, homeward bound. The loving, longing 
parent sees him while he is yet a great way off, and runs to 
with an affectionate embrace. To-day many 
fathers and mothers are looking out from their sad homes 
for a glimpse in the distance of returning children who fool- 
ishly deserted their homes. How they would hasten to greet 
To-day the loving Father in 
heaven watches for penitent sinners coming to him for for- 
giveness. So soon as he sees a single face turned toward him 
in the extremity of the earth, he has compassion, and goes out 
to welcome the child who was dead and is alive again, who 
was lost and is found. 


greet him 


the loved ones back again! 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Those who would present this parable may well shrink from 
trying to reproduce it or give its interpretation ; it is so plain 
and beautiful in its simplicity, what human word can add to 
it or make its meaning more impressive? In teaching 
primary classes, there may be danger that the children are 
not made familiar with the style and language of the narra- 
tive parts of Scripture, and when not too long, it is some- 
times best to read with them all or part of the selected verses. 
Yet little children could neither understand nor remember 
even this parable without some explanations or divisions. 
\ few questions during the reading, and some divisions of the 
story, will help to keep up the interest, and assist the memory ; 
and so in this way the lesson might be taught. 

Who told this story? Who is it about? Read the elev- 
enth and twelfth verses. How many sons had. the man? 
Which son asked something of his father? What kind of 
son is he called in the name of the lesson? Meaning of 
prodigal? One meaning is careless, wasteful. We will get 
all the story, and see what and how he wasted. 

Read the thirteenth verse. What did he gather together? 
The son took all he could get. If there were flocks or fields 
in his share, he sold out and turned all into money, gold or 
silver, which he could carry with him, and after a few days 
he went away. Is there one word about saying good-bye to 
his father, or his brother, or leaving the dear old home where 
the boy grew up? Did he have to go away? Did his father 
send him? No. He was tired of living at home; he chose 
to go. He wanted to be his own master, free to do as he 
pleased, without seeing his father’s watching eye, or the look 
that is in a father’s face when a child does wrong. 

He went. What did he do with his substance? In what 
kind of living was it spent? Riotous means living in a wild, 
reckless way, spending money, and time, and strength, just as 
he pleased, eating, drinking, playing with people willful and | 
wasteful as himself. Do you see why he is called the prodigal | 
son? 

The story tells how he went far off. Next we shall see 
what he did and how he fared. Read verses fourteenth to 
sixteenth. How much did he spend? What arose in the 
land? Was it a good time or a good land to be in just as he 
had spent all? Had he a father’s house, or any good friends 
there? Do you think those gay, wild people, who had rioted 
with him while he spent all his money, would spend any for 
him then? Is it any wonder that he began to be in want? 
He could not find or beg food; there was but one thing he 
could try to do—he must work. 

Somehow he joined himself to a citizen, a man who belonged 
in that country,—perhaps he begged him to help or to hire 
him,—and he sent the young man out into his fields to feed his | 
hogs. If it had been to feed or water his cattle, or keep his | 
sheep, or work in his garden, it would not have seemed so | 
wretched ; but with the Jews, who never tasted such flesh, | 
swine were forbidden and despised animals. Several times | 
every day the young man had to feed those greedy, dirty | 
animals the exact measure of food. He was so hungry he 
would have been glad to have had enough to eat himself, 
even of the husks he flung for them to trample and eat, 
but no man gave unto him, They were not husks like those 
on our ears of green corn, but pods with seeds in them, which 
were used to fatten animals, and which very poor people 
sometimes used for food. They were the seed-pods of a tree, 








appearance, and either could be shown in explanation. 
We do not know how long the foolish son served the strange 
citizen in the fields of swine, but the next thing in our story 


shows how lie cameback. Read seventeenth to nineteenth verses. | 


He came to himself. The first step towards coming back 
from the far country, was in his own mind. The first step 
towards going away from home was when he thought he was 
too old to obey his father, and too wise to serve as a younger 
son. He had tried being his own master, was it not a failure? 
Is there any slavery like the bondage of sin? 

At last he saw himself just as he was,—poor, alone, naked, 
hungry, foolish. He thought of those happy servants in his 
father’s house and fields, work well done, service well paid, 
sitting down under a sheltering roof at tables full of good food, 
and enough to spare for the poor and the stranger, and he, a 
son, far off, perishing with hunger, sitting alone on the ground, 
in a rough field rooted up by the swine, whose filthy ways he 
must watch and follow. What did he say he would do? What 
would he confess ? 
What would he ask? Do you think his father will listen to 
his confession, and do as he will ask? 

Next we shall see what his father did. Read twentieth to 
twenty-fourth verses. The father must have been waiting and 
watching for his boy when he saw him a great way off. 
What is that beautiful word, the same the Good Samaritan 
had in his heart, and Jesus had when he saw the widow weep 
at Nain? Whoran? Not the tired, shamefaced, barefooted 
son? Who fell on his neck? Did he wait to hear what the 
son would say before he kissed him? What did the son say ? 
Did he ask to be made a servant? Whom did the father call 
to wait on his son? What did he tell them to bring and put 
on him? The rags were quickly flung away for the best 
robe, shoes put on his feet, and a ring on his hand. Was that 
like being a servant, or a loved, forgiven, welcomed child? 
Could the returned prodigal be anything but a loving son 
when he heard such joyful words, and sat at such a feast? 
What did his father say about his son being dead and lost? 
It seems needless to give words of application how to trace 
the course of every sinner, like the prodigal, going away from 
love they have wasted, living in willful disobedience, finding 
their wretchedness, repenting, returning to see that all the 
while a heavenly Father has yearned over every wandering 
step, waiting to welcome and forgive. 

This may all be brought out while reviewing, by questions, 
and a brief list of the steps of the course made on the black- 
board. For older scholars, it should be more fully drawn ; 
but with the very young, the most hopeful work is to try to 
imprint the inspired story, asking the blessing of Him who 
gave, to make it indelible, and illumine it with hisown Holy 
Spirit. i i 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

A parable similar in simile to this inimitable one of the 
Prodigal Son is contained in the Talmud. “ Rabbi Samuel 
said: . . . “ Like to a king’s son who was degenerate. The 
king sent his tutor to him, with instruction to say: ‘Turn 
back, my son.’ Then the son returned word, ‘With what 
face can I return: I am ashamed before thee.’ The father 
said again, ‘ Is a son indeed ashamed to return to his father? 
Dost thou not return to thy father?’ Even so did God say 
to the people of Israel through Jeremiah the prophet, when 
they had sinned, Return (Jer. 3: 12); whereat Israel 
answered, ‘With what countenance can I return to God?’ 
Whereupon God said to them, ‘ My children, if you return, do 
you not return to your father ?’” 

“The portion of goods that falleth to me” is a biblical 


What words did he get ready to say? | 


| his father’s substance with riotous living. Yet they were partly 
| right: it is one kind of stubborn rebellion. It is also entirely 
| in accordance with modern oriental ideas. No vice of youth 
is so hateful to the soberer, older people, as extravagance and 
| the waste of money. Many gross vices which are not gen- 
| erally to be named among us, are common affairs with them, 
| and not thought worthy of special blame. It is not wrong to 
| gamble, provided one wins; but a heinous sin if he loses: 
| and here a catalogue of sins might be added, which the ori- 
| ental mind does not think very heinous if it does not cost too 
| much. It is no disgrace to a rich man’s son to be seen in 
| very bad’ company, or to frequent the low places of riot and 

amusement ; but when his vices begin to draw too heavily on 

the paternal purse, then there is trouble: then matters 
| become sinful. In the Eastern towns, a café chantant, a sort of 
| Levantine counterpart of the low music-halls of London and 

Paris (if not of New York and Philadelphia), will now and 
| then be broken up, and the vile creatures who have practiced 
and exhibited there will be sent off; but the reason always is 
that some rich man’s son has been led by the sirens into too 
great extravagance; never that the place was a nuisance, or 
a hot-bed of corruption. Nor is it at all disgraceful to the 
mind of the ordinary high-toned official to see a crowd of 
youth, including his son, perhaps, assembled on shipboard 
publicly to bid good-bye to the banished. Sometimes, more- 
over, great cruelty is shown to those who are so banished on 
account of their costliness. 


It seems scarcely necessary to mention that verse 15 shows 
the extreme degradation to which the prodigal son was 
reduced. To feed swine was not only a degrading office, but 
involved ceremonial uncleanness ; separation from the Jews 
as long as it lasted. In itself it would have been a banish- 
ment, had he been in his own,country. The same feeling 
still prevails in Syria and Palestine, and indeed wherever 
Jews or Muhammedans dwell, against swine. The writer 
does not remember to have ever seen an animal of the sort in 
Palestine; though in some places wild boars exist still, 
Familiarity with the habits of Europeans, and seeing hams 
and bacon for sale in the shops, have perhaps deadened the 
native feeling some. The writer has seen a Muslim take up 
a ham-bone by mistake, and laugh at himself for it; but 
others would be distressed or indignant. 


The “ husks that the swine did eat” are also now familiarly 
known to be the pods of the Ceratonia siliqua of Linnzeus, the 
Khartib of the natives. But had we the Greek alone to 
depend upon for the name, there is a possibility of mistake 
in the application. The rendering of the Old Syriac Testa- 
ment settles the question, and their name is the same as the 
modern Arabic. Other names are Greek beans, and St. 
John’s bread. It is one of the products of the earth which, 
like mint, anise and cummin, was to be tithed, because “it had 
black dots” or points. Which, by the way, is a coincident 
characteristic with the St. John’s Wort, or Hypericum, of our 
American fields; though whether the Talmud meant the 
same kind of black dots is rather more than doubtful. The 
khardb is a noble tree, and is met with all the way from 
Southern France to the Orient. Its pods usually hang curved 
(whence the Greek name, meaning little horns), and are much 
like those of the honey-locust of the North-eastern United 
| States, though firmer and thicker. 





The beans are an article 
| of food, not at all despised or loathsome, among the poorer 
| classes ; and from the viscous lining of the pods a kind of dibs, 
| or molasses, is made, which is much used in making various 
| sorts of sweetmeats. The beans are exported even to Europe 
/ and America. 


The khardb tree is an evergreen, its leaves thicker than 
those of an ordinary locust, darker in color, and much more 
abundant. The leaf is pinnate, with five to nine leaflets, 
which are oval, and often nearly round. In contrast with the 
light, almost ashy, green of the olive, the khartb looks very 
dark. As one rides along the eastern shore of Italy, the 
kharibs grow thicker and thicker. The Greek islands and 
Cyprus abound with them. For miles and miles one could 
ride in Cyprus, up hill and down hill, and be continually 
| in trouble to keep his hat from being brushed off by the 
| khardb branches. It is to them that the coast and hill 

region of Cyprus owes its general green appearance, so 

refreshing after arid Syria. As an article of export from 

Cyprus, khardb beans are one of the very largest, if not the 

largest. The writer used to look over the lists of arrivals of 
, vessels at Constantinople in the Levant Herald, and notice 
| that no one article formed so many cargoes as khardb beans ; 

and by far the greatest number of vessels laden with them— 
‘small vessels, of course—had cleared from Limassol in 
| Cyprus. In Cyprus they also are literally the food that the 
swine eat. However, they are not the worst known article of 
| food; and the prodigal son very likely would have eaten 

them, if any one would have given him, even though he did 
; not find such coarse fodder at his father’s table. “ When he 
"came to himself” is rightly placed here, according toa rabbinic 
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he comes to himself.” 
rather more beauty and value in this connection. One is, 
“The doors of prayer are sometimes open, sometimes shut; 
but the doors of repentance are ever open.” 
“No sin resists sortew and penitence.” 


The other is, 


, 


“T have sinned against heaven” is an expression natural 
enough for an English ear; and it has Hebrew parallels. But 
there is another explanation, or half-parallel. The common 
formula in the Talmud is “I have sinned against Jehovah, 
God of Israel,” ete. ; but as the holy name is ineffable to the 


‘ 


good Jew, the formula was changed to “against heaven.” 
Heaven has been, for this reason, substituted, in sundry places 
and uses, for the holy name of God. 

The ring on the finger, and the chief, long robe, are 
familiar methods of showing equal or royal honor among the 
ancient orientals. The ring was doubtless the father’s signet 
ring, which invested him with equality for the time being. 
The robe was the first, or chief robe: the “long clothing” of 
Mark 12: 38. The best illustration of the particulars of 
verses 22, 23, are those in the Bible itself; as the angels with 
Abraham, Joseph with Pharaoh, Daniel with Belshazzar, 
Mordecai and Haman with Ahasuerus. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


RecervinG Parpon.—As when two arms or portions of 
the sea come together, meeting by the joint force of wind 
and tide, so come together two loving souls that had 
sundered by mutual offense or misunderstanding. Their joy 
and love meets in a lofty-crested billow, and the spray flies 


” 


high. “ Happiness is terribly monotonous ;’ only wars or 
disturbances give occasion for history ; and it is only till one 
feels the difference between reconciliation and enmity that 
he is able to realize the preciousness of that monotonous har- 
mony and happiness of living according to the law,—which 
is love. But when the sinner, who yet depends upon himas his 
Creator, his Father, his Sustainer, his Giver of joy, his Pro- 
tector for misfortune, his Holder-out still of hope, can again 
look upon his reconciled God, his joy is as the fullness of the 
seas. When his soul meets in harmony and favor with God’s 
Spirit, then, indeed, “Let the floods clap their hands!” 
Before he returns to the Lord, he may feel that it is his 


place to be one of his hired slaves; but pardon wipes that | 


all away ; his reason, if not his feeling, should make him at 
once take the privilege of a son. At all events, he should not 
act as if he had forgotten that he was purged of his past sins. 
Though to many the realization of pardon, which is yet as 
real as God’s word, may not come for a long time, yet the 
joy will come in time. The prisoner who has only been 
summoned to the warden’s room to wash and change his 
clothes, is yet as thoroughly pardoned and free as if he had 
already seen the Governor, and heard it from his lips, and 
blessed him with his thankfulness, for- 
Let him 

But let 
not his folly remain after he has reason for believing that 
pardon has operated in his case; neither the folly of return- 
ing to sin, nor the folly of lugubrious mourning over any- 
thing past or present. 


To one who has 
saken his sins, with full purpose, pardon exists. 
control his reason, and take the fruits as they come. 


comment: “ When the Israelite must eat rejected food, then sufficiently good in his behavior to be allowed on shore. He | What is sin? (1 John 3:4.) Can it exist in heart without 
But there are two rabbinic proverbs of | 


Either one is the offshoot of unbelief. | 


L _, | those who shall rejoice forever. 
Fotuiy.—John had resolved to go to sea, and taste life, | 


and experien®® romance. His father’s house was full of | 


comfort and kindness ; the prospects of business and pros- | 


perity held out to him at home were sound and alluring. 
But he wanted to see life; he wanted to try the roving, free, 
careless, unrestrained sailing of the seas. He did not care 
whether he did right or wrong. And so he goes to sea; but 
his father quietly guides his steps, unknown to the son, and 
adroitly gets him directed to a severe, yet humane, old sea- 
dog of a captain. 
and acts with them. 
in port. 
Very soon he finds that he cannot be externally a gentle- 
man. He is sent on an errand to the business house of 
the owner of the ship, and there meets his father, and is 
almost ashamed to be seen. 
common sailor, and make him endure all the little indignities 


The ship has still a few days to remain 


| parable? (verses 29, 30.) 
John is duly shipped, and ready for anything. | 


| two parables show the effort of God to reclaim the sin- | 
The clerks treat him like a | 
| tion ? 


to which a ragamuffin is subject, and laugh at his manner and | 


pretensions. 
soft-soap, his hands are tarry,’ and he is not so fine as he 
thought. 
sailoring; but he is too proud, though he thinks his father’s 
influence ought to help him to be treated in a genteel manner 
He 
laughed at and cursed by the sailors for his awkwardness, and 
finds himself the lowest of the low. 


‘among ship people. So he returns to the ship. is 
All the hard, dirty jobs 
are put upon him; even such that the night-scavengers at 
home would almost shrink from it. The dark interior of the 
ship, the foul air, the seasickness at sea, the tyranny of the 
crew, the exhausting, severe, menial nature of the labor, all 
All 
the variety is the continual tossing of the ship, which leaves 
nothing at rest. 


make his life a hateful, unclean, disgusting monotony. 


For the slightest misconduct he is impris- 
oned in a small hole, and even threatened with the cat. 
After weeks of this life they make port ; but he has not been 


But his pantaloons are slushed with grease and | 


His father asks him if he is ready to give up | 





concludes by this time that seeing life at sea is a dismal 
prospect ; that one wave is very much like another wave; 
and that his course possesses quite as much monotony as 
folly. Returning home, he is glad to escape and return to an 
easier life, with better opportunities ; but he has lost a year, 
and finds that he has much to retrieve, much to learn over 
again, and that all his former companions have left him far 
behind. He had formerly laughed at the one whom his father 
had cured of sea-going preferences by shipping him on a 
coasting schooner bound to the North Carolina ports for a 


load of pine wood for a New England pottery, and thought | 


him sadly deficient in pluck for being conquered by a two 
| weeks’ voyage. Now, however, he knows better; and only 
wishes his own medicine had been a milder and a smaller 
dose. And yet his folly had not been one so very out- 
rageous: not half as bad as the son of a rich family in 
one of our cities, who had allowed himself to be trapped 
by the gamblers, and then had to pay a large sum of money 
to avoid exposure. But of late our courts have been full of 
examples of the folly of ways of extravagance, luxurious 
living, and wasting one’s own substance, and possibly that of 
others, in sin. 
SurrerinG.—Ask the man who finds that the body of one 
lately in sin with him, probably driven to death through his 
| sin, has recently been found dishonorably buried in a con- 
cealing thicket, whether folly brings suffering. Ask one who 
has been done to death by quack doctors, in his or her vain 
| hopes to escape the consequences of sinful practices, whether 
there is any suffering in it. Ask the man who has been 
drawn, through covetousness or the desire of luxurious, not 
to say prodigal, living, into betraying his trust of property, 
whether any suffering comes with his loss of reputation and 
liberty, when he is taken to prison and his story is blazoned 
in all the journals of the land. There may be suffering for 
righteousness’ sake; there may be suffering when one’s good 
| name is slandered ; there may be suffering when one’s prop- 
erty is stolen; there may be suffering when one sacrifices 
property or health to save some one else; but all these are 
sources of joy at last, and sources of present joy when com- 
pared with the suffering that goes with a bad conscience. 
PENITENCE.—Not suffering ; but the “I will arise,” is the 
penitence. “TI will do,” spoken from the heart, is the true 
penitence; and the fruits of penitence follow. “I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee,” but 1 will do so no 


more; I will do right; the Lord will do his part, as is his 


| purpose ; I cannot take that into my own hand, but my life 

can begin on a new type. But to illustrate better than in 
| the words of our lesson, the finest illustration ever known, is 
| not to be thought of. 

REsTORATION.—As penitence without doing is nothing, so 
pardon without restoration is little. Where punishment is 
banishment from God and the withdrawal of his favor, 
pardon is restoration to both, and cannot be anything else. 
In human affairs, the convict pardoned by the supreme 
power is rarely, if ever, pardoned by society ; for even good 
men, who would rejoice over him as the angels over a 
returning sinner, cannot always trust him. But the heavenly 
pardon gives him a new heart, puts him where all must 
believe in him, and joins him to the general assembly of 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


BY 





MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Verse 11.—For whose instruction was the parable of the 
prodigal son spoken? (Luke 15:1.) What spirit was it 
designed to rebuke? (Luke 15: 2.) (Note the double pur- 
pose throughout.) 
What was that of the Pharisees and 
scribes ? 


How did he enforce the lesson? (verses 8-10.) What lesson 
in common do the three parables teach? (verse 32.) 


Which one shows the human effort essential to salva- 
Which two persons in the Godhead go forth to save ? 
By what figures are they represented in each of the first two 
parables? Why is the sinner, in the parable which presents 
Christ’s work, represented by a sheep laid upon the shoulders ? 
(Isa. 53: 6.) Why, in the parable which presents the 


ner ? 


work of the Holy Spirit, is he represented by a piece of silyer | 


in the dark? 

What two relationships are considered in the third para- 
ble? (verse 27.) On which of these relationships is based 
that part of the parable (verses 11-24) designed to instruct 
the publicans and sinners? On which is based that part 
(verses 25-32) designed to rebuke the Pharisees ? 

Verse 12.—Which son became impatient of restraint? 

Why is the younger selected as the transgressor? How did 
his portion compare with that of his brother? (Deut. 21: 17.) 
In what respect does the younger son represent every human 
being ? (Rom. 8: 7.) 

| Verse 13.—Did the son’s departure from parental law fol- 

‘low in action immediately upon his departure in heart? 


What was the business and general char- | 
| acter of the publicans ? 
The captain has his private instructions, | How is the spirit of the Pharisee presented in this | 
With what parable did Jesus first | 


teach how to receive a reclaimed transgressor? (verses 3-7.) | 


Which | 





being manifest in action? (Matt. 5: 22; 1 John 3:15.) In 
the mind of the Jew, what special significance attached to the 
expression “far country”? How will a course of sin affect 
a man’s wealth, health, etc.? 

Verse 14.—When his resources are exhausted ,will the world 
| bring relief, or press him more sorely ? 
| Verse 15.—How did the prodigal suffer in social standing? 
| What two features of his condition were especially odious to 
the Jew? (Ex. 12: 45; Lev. 11:7.) What two features of 
| the publican’s condition rendered him repugnant to the 
Pharisee? In whose service is every transgressor? (Rom. 
6: 16.) Where alone can freedom be found? (John 8: 32; 
Gal. 5: 1.) 

Verse 16.—To how great extremity was the son reduced ? 
What truth is experienced by every sinner? (Prov. 13: 15, 
latter part.) How must his course end? (Rom. 6: 23.) 

Verses 17-19.—When conscious of his delusion, what pur- 
pose did the prodigal form? Are God’s bounties merited, or 
of grace? (Eph.1: 7; 2: 8,9.) What position in the 
Father’s house does the true penitent crave? (Psa. 84: 10.) 

Verse 20.—While executing his purpose, what reception 
did the son meet? What encouraging promise does God give 
the seeker? (Isa. 65: 24; Dan. 9: 20-23.) 

Verse 21.—Did the warm welcome preclude the necessity 
of confession? Is confession essential to forgiveness ? (1 John 
1:9.) Is it possible the son was interrupted in his confes- 
sion, or designedly omitted “make me as one of thy hired 
servants”? (verses 22-24.) What tokens of sonship were 
bestowed? To what relation is the penitent sinner admitted ? 
(Gal. 4:7; 1 John 3: 1,2.) Whatevidence of his sonship is 
given? (Rom. 8: 15, 16.) When will God’s joy in his chil- 
dren be consummated.? (Zeph. 3: 16, 17.) 





| 
| 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 15:11. This parable has been called “the pearl 
and crown of all the parables of Scripture.”— Barnes. 


V.12. He divided ... living. His property, or means of 
living. Among the ancient Romans and Syrophenicians, it 
was customary, when a son came to the years of maturity, if 
he demanded part of his inheritance, for his father to give it 
tohim. This the son might claim by law. See also Deut. 
24 : 17.— Barnes. 


V. 15. Joined himself. He engaged himself in the service 
of one of that strange people among whom he had gone.— 
Jacobus. 


To feed swine. This was a very low employment, and 
particularly so to a Jew. Lev. 11:7; Deut. 14 : 8.—Barnes. 


V. 16. Would fain have filled. Desired earnestly to fill; was 
glad to fill his stomach.— Owen. 


Husks. The fruit of the carob tree,—a tree very common 
in Palestine, Greece, Italy, etc. It is suffered to ripen and 
grow dry upon the trees. The ‘poor feed upon it, and the 
_ cattle are fattened by it. The valhatonne of its husks or pods 
| —for it is of the leguminous family—is filled with a sweetish 
| kind of juice resembling a black honey. The pods themselves 
| are six or eight inches in length. The tree has sometimes a 
| trunk many feet in diameter.—Cobbin. 


| V. 17. When he came to himself. An admirable expression 
for the inward change in the heart of the man who had 
| hitherto been beside himself, but now awakes from the dream. 
| —Lange. 


V.18. I will arise. Hedid not propose to remain at a 
distance until, by efforts of his own, he should make himself, 
| in some measure, worthy to resume his original place in the 
| family, but to come in want of all things, that out of his 

father’s fullness all his wants might be supplied.— Martyn. 





V. 20. And he arose and came. He carried his resolution 
into action, with promptness and decision. Such must be the 
prompt decision of every impenitent sinner, who would hope 
for the joyful welcome to his Father’s house, which the 
| prodigal here received.— Owen. 


Great way off, his father saw him.—In the story of the parable 
we must think of the wanderer as coming back weary, foot- 
sore, hungry, and in rags. In the interpretation, the state of 
| the penitent is that of one who is poor in spirit, hungering 
| and thirsting after righteousness, with knees that are feeble 

“that hang down conscious of his nakedness, and 
needing something else than the filthy rags of his own 
righteousness to cover it. And he is yet a great way off,—not 
as yet near the home of peace, the light of the Father’s counte- 
nance,—but even there, there comes to him the joy of all joys, 
the love of the Father finds him, and he is conscious of the 

The son has not said all he 


love.—Plumptre. 

V. 22. But the father said. 

purposed, because the father’s heart is made to appear too 
full to listen, at that moment, to more in this strain.—Fausset 
| and Brown. 

V. 24. Gazing through the parables, and across the suffer- 
ings of our Lord and Saviour, into the heart of God thus laid 
bare, what cause of adoring gratitude and wonder have we in 
the pledged readiness of God to meet and to pardon the self- 
accusing, self-destroying sinner! The new onl overwhelming 
view of our folly and demerit; the juster sense than was 
ever before attained of our own provocations, of the bright- 
ness of the divine holiness, of the excellent righteousness of 
the divine law, and of the glory of the salvation long spurned, 
seems now to make our offenses hopeless of forgiveness. But 
look up, through the mist and storm of self-reproach, to the 
Father, as these parables paint him, and see, in the errand 
|of the ransoming Son, and of the convincing, converting 
| Spirit, the incredible and surpassing goodness of the Father. 

— W. R. Williams. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario__........- 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury 

Kansas, state, at Topeka 

New Hampshire, state, at Keene 

New Jersey, state, at Trenton 
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as the workers are, by Roman Catholics. She desires aidin 
the education of a young girl out of a Catholic family, 
who will be an excellent help in their Sunday-school work, 
and in all evangelistic labors. There are at Roussay 
about forty-five Protestants, in the midst of a population 
of two thousand, so that the struggle is hard. The father, 
brother, and sisters of the young girl, are Catholics; the 
mother is Protestantinname. A letter to Miss Thalheimer, 
from Angelsburg, in the north of France, desires help for 
subscriptions for the Feuille du Dimanche, which has 
very much increased the interest in the school. 


and New Testaments, are loaned every Sunday, as far as 
the present stock allows, which consists of 110 Children’s 
Harps, 50 Bibles, and 70 New Testaments. 

For lesson-text, the gospel for the Sunday serves, or 
else two connected portions of Holy Scripture. The prep- 
aration (teachers’-meetings) takes place Thursday even- 
ing, in the hall of the Confirmanden (those be confirmed), 
from eight to nine o’clock: sometimes some of the teach- 
ers undertake the trouble of furnishing an explanatory 
work or study on the lesson. The first Sunday of every 
month is devoted to missions, when information and com- 


The regular monthly meeting for September of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association was held at the usual 
place, No. 130 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., a good num- 
ber of its supporters being present. 

BRAZIL. 
A letter was read from Miss Rull, of Brazil, written to 


JAPAN. 

A letter was read from Miss McNeal, containing two 
letters from native Japanese, who have Sunday-schools 
under their charge. One, Ito Tokiche, writes respecting 
the paper (Glad Tidings), that he has derived great help 
from it in spreading the truth, as it will go and be read 


munications from the mission field are given to the 
children. Also the collections taken up on those days are 
devoted to missions. 

The services on feast and festival days have for some 
time been made much more attractive by the Children’s 
Choir, which meets for practice, under the direction of a 
competent leader, at from five to six o’clock each Wednes- 
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Bethany Mission Sunday-school, whose generous contri- 
butions have supplied Brazilian children with Sunday- 
school papers. Miss Rull has twenty or thirty children 
in charge. Blackboard illustrations are used in the 
school, 

ITALY. 


Miss Schmidt, in Torre Pellice, desires help toward 
purchasing a printing-press, finding one very necessary. 
Mr. Prochel writes that the translation of Christie is in 
the hands of the printer. He thinks it an excellent book, 
and hopes it will be the means of much good. Mr. 
Lagomarsina writes from Florence that his day and Sun- 
day-schools are about five years old. He has one hundred 
and thirty in the day-school and seventy in the Sunday- 
school. The former is supported by a committee’; the 
latter is dependent on individuals. The church is poor 
and unable to do much, being composed very largely of 
those who are dependent on their labor, and all labor is 
at a very low ebb. He has six teachers, four male and 
two female. He superintends and holds a teachers’-meet- 
ing. He needs books and papers, also reward cards. The 
Roman Catholics are said to have offered a large reward 
to all those who shall bind themselves to attend, until the 
age of sixteen, the lessons on the Roman Catholic Cate- 
chism, and who shall attend the common schools until 
they enter the fourth class. 


GERMANY. 


A letter from Miss Schmidt, of Buchweiler, Alsace, 
acknowledges, with thanks, the receipt of ten dollars, a 
part of which will be used for books. Thanks to Mr. 
Bréckelmann, her school has the commencement of a 
library, but it is not sufficient for two hundred children. 
They have a teachers’-meeting, but do not get aid or 
encouragement from their pastors, which one of the pas- 
tors, however, would give, but for his advanced age. They 
need many more teachers, A letter from Mr. Bréckel- 
mann says that the infidelity which rules in many parts 
of Germany shows great enmity toward the Sunday-schools, 
and has often attempted to upset them. The bigotry and 
narrowness of some Christians also oppose the schools. 
The Rey. Mr. Moering, of Naumburg, has a very interest- 
ing school, with thirty-four female teachers and two hun- 
dred and fifty scholars. He is full of joy in his work. 
Every three months he holds a Sunday-school conference. 
In a recent conference it was stated that “towns must 
have Sunday-schools ; in villages they are not always pos- 
sible.” But a minister in a village of only three hundred 
and sixty-five inhabitants declared that “ villages also, and 
even the very smallest ones, must have Sunday-schools, 
and all the pastor’s wives must be teachers.” This meet- 
ing was in Késen, near Naumburg. 

FRANCE, 

A letter was read from Pastor Boegrier, of Fresnay 
le Grand. There is at Bohajiy a Sunday-school of sixty 
or seventy, including scarcely fifteen Protestants, on 
account of the indifference in the religious life of the 
people. At Fresnay there are a good number of teachers, 
and there is much interest. The teachers are poor, and 
very much need books, papers, and picture cards. The 
Rev. Mr. Meyer writes from La Roche that he “holds his 
Sunday-school on Thursday, as his Sundays are so much 
occupied.” He has no teachers, and only ten or twelve 
scholars. He made an attempt outside of his parish to 
form a school among the scattered Protestants, but has 
found it very difficult. He desires some books and tracts 
for the children. He mentions many places where help 
is much needed. A letter from Mr. Dardier, of Gevena, 
asks for money to distribute the Messager, of Lausanne, 
and the Education Chretienne, gratuitously in the south 
of France, for two years, thinking by that time the people 
will so appreciate them as to subscribe for them them- 
selves. 

A letter from Mademoiselle Caguard, of Roussay, gives a 
vivid description of the necessities at that place, surrounded, 





over and over again, where they cannot yet go to 
preach. The people can read it over and over again till 
they thoroughly understand it, whereas a sermon they can 
hear but once. The paper they hand from relative to 
relative, and from friend to friend. Mr. Tokiche is giving 
it toa company of young women who are working together, 
and to a class of young girls who are learning to sew. He 
has a Sunday-school numbering eighteen members, and 
was intending to open a new Sunday-school soon after he 
wrote. Another letter was read from Mr. Kumano, one 
of the elders of the native Japanese Church in Yokohama. 
He has four Sunday-schools connected with that church, 
instructing about a hundred and fifty children. He 
desires to give the paper to each of them. These schools 
are entirely under the care of the natives, although the 
missionary has a general supervision of the whole work. 


THE ST. JAMES SUNDAY SCHOOL, BERLIN, 
PRUSSIA. 


On the 22d of June, this year, was the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the St. James Sunday-school. During 
this time the school has been visibly blessed, as well as 
increased, and the day could not be passed over without 
due celebration. 

On the first Sunday in Advent, 1867, Pastor Disselhoff, 
the church-school superintendent, established a Sunday- 
school, in the Hall of the Congregation School, No. 28, in 
Wasserthor Street. In June of the next year, a part of 
the congregation of St. James, among whom the above- 
mentioned school lay, separated, and formed a new congre- 
gation with the name of “St. Simeon,” with which the 
Sunday-school remained united. Inorderto have asimilar 
one for the other portion, Pastor Disselhoff founded asecond 
one, in close (and permanent) connection with the church 
of St. James. Its session was, and still continues to be, 
held from twelve o’clock, noon, to half-past one. Since Pas- 
tor Disselhoff could not continue to take charge of the 
new school, on account of his other labors, it has been 
under the excellent superintendence of three other pas- 
tors, one after another, as help could be had. In the 
beginning of the present year, Pastor Hoppe, of the Paul 
Gerhardt Foundation, undertook the exclusive superin- 
tendence of the school. 

The number of male helpers at the beginning of 1869 
was fourteen; of female helpers, twenty-two. Among the 
former, six to eight were students of the Mission house in 
Sebastian Street, as long as the school was in that neigh- 
borhood; and their loss was very perceptibly felt when 
the school was removed to Friedens Street. It was for a 
time difficult to obtain an appropriate substitute for those 
helpers; yet, with God’s help, it has almost always been 
possible; though also sometimes the number was very 
small. At present there are sixteen male helpers and 
twenty-six female helpers. 

But with the number of children it has been quite other- 
wise. It has become greater every year. From two hun- 
dred at the beginning of 1869, it has become five hundred; 
of whom about eighty are unable to read, and are taught 
in the room of the candidates for confirmation, under the 
charge of the congregation deaconesses. 

The Sunday-school is held in accordance with the order 
given in the “Children’s Harp.” One of the teachers, 
and a friend of the school for years. serves as organist. 
For the sake of having more songs for Sunday use than 
were in the Children’s Harp, an appendix of favorites 
of both teachers and children was compiled by Pastor 
Disselhoff, in 1871; and another in 1875. At 
Christmas, 1876, both appeared in a somewhat different 
form, under the name of “Sunday-school Harp.” For 
convenience in use, this latter is bound up in the same 
volume with the Children’s Harp, and the whole sold to 
the children for fifty pfennige (twelve and a half cents) ; 
and many copies are given yearly at Christmas to those 
unable to buy. To those children who do not as yet pos- 
sess the books, copies of the Children’s Harp, with Bibles 


day afternoon. Especially noticeable was the celebration 
of last Christmas, which was held at seven o’clock in the 
morning. At the Christmas festivals for the last few 
years, printed programmes have been distributed. One of 
these programmes is at hand, and is very beautiful and 
touching. The peculiar feature of the programme was the 
recitation, by the children, of Promises and Fulfillments 
with respect to the Saviour, which had been learned by 
them in the course of their lessons in the Sundays in Ad- 
vent. These were recited according to the lessons, each 
of the four being preceded and followed with singing. 
The following is the scheme of Promises and Fulfill- 
ments : 

First Sunday in Advent.—Whence shall the Redeemer 
come? Promises: Gen.3:15 (Seed of the woman); Gen. 
12: 1-8 (Abraham’s Son and blessing); Num. 24:17 
(The Star out of Jacob); Gen. 49: 8-10 (The Lion of 
Judah); Micah 5:1 (Bethlehem Ephrata); Isa. 11:1 
(Rod of the stem of Jesse). Fulfillments: 1 John 3: 8; 
Gal. 3:16; Matt. 2:2; Rev. 5:5; Luke 2: 10,11; 
+ Luke 2: 4. 

Second Sunday in Advent.—The Redeemer as Shepherd 
and Prophet. Promises: Deut. 18:15 (A prophet like 
Moses); Isa. 40: 9-11 (He shall feed his flock); Isa. 
42 : 1-4 (The servant of Jehovah) ; Isa. 61 : 1-3 (Comfort 
ye); Ezek. 34: 11-12 (TheoneShepherd). Fulfillments: 
John 6:14; John 10: 12-16; Matt. 11: 28-30; Luke 
4:1421; Luke 15: 46. 

Third Sunday in Advent.—The Redeemer as high priest. 
Promises: Psa. 110 : 4 (The priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek) ; Psa, 22 : 2, 15-19 (The forsaken of God) ; Isa. 
53 : 1-5 (The despised and rejected) ; Num. 21 : 6-9 (The 
brazen serpent). Fulfillments: Heb. 6:14; Matt. 27: 
46-48; John 1: 29; John 3: 14, 15. 

Fourth Sunday in Advent.—Promises: Psa. 110 : 1-2 
(The Anointed of the Lord); Zech. 9: 9-10 (Thy King 
cometh); Jer. 83 : 15, 16 (The Lord our Righteousness) ; 
Dan. 2 : 44 (The everlasting kingdom); Isa. 11 : 6-9 (The 
kingdom of peace); Isa. 9: 6,7 (To us a child is born). 
Fulfillments: Mark 16:19; Matt. 21: 1-5; 2 Cor.5: 21; 
Luke 1 : 81-33; Rev. 21: 4,5; Luke 2: 9-11. 

When the opening hymn, “Silent night, holy night,” 
was sung by a chorus of lovely children’s voices, the gas- 
lights were turned down, and the Christmas-tree, one of 
the largest in Berlin, stood out in the midst of the space 
within the altar rail, brilliant with more than a hundred 
lights. After the singing had died away, and the full 
light was restored, the minister stood up before the throng 
of children, and sung: “ Make high the door; the door 
make wide;” to which the children and the full congre- 
gation responded with the answering strophe. After this 
followed the recitations, as above, the boys beginning 
with the promises, class by class; and the girls following 
with the fulfillments to correspond. The Christmas his- 
tory, Luke 2: 1-16, was read by the minister and the 
children, responsively. 


The Christmas-tree sheds its fruit of presents for the 
needy ones, on the second day of the Christmas holidays. 

Half yearly, on a Sunday before Easter, and one before 
Michaelmas, the boys and girls who have been confirmed 
leave us. After an address from the minister, which 
is wholly upon the catechism, he takes his leave of them, 
and gives them a Bible, a devotional book, or a singing- 
book, as they severally wish, in remembrance of the Sun- 
day-school. A portion of them, at least, however, do not 
quit the Sunday-school, but attend the class established 
for the confirmed children; and some, after a short time 
for preparation, come in again as teachers. The cost of 
the books just mentioned is borne in great part by the 
so-called “John’s Fund,” which gets its name from its 
founder, a dear, departed Sunday-scholar by the name of 
John, who left his savings, 150 marks ($37.50) in amount, 
to the Sunday-school. His mother added 75 marks to 





that, and a family whose children had attended the Sun- 
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day-school to their great joy and profit gave 150 marks 
when they moved away from Berlin. By further additions 
the fund amounts’ now to 600 marks ($150.00), and is 
invested productively. 

With the Sunday-school are also connected a library 
and a Dorcas Society. The former consists of about 250 
volumes (far less than needed) from which the children 
draw books every Wednesday afternoon, from five to six 
o'clock. The latter consists of Sunday-school girls, who 
meet on the same day from two to four, to sew and knit 
for the poor. 

In summer the scholars take three or four excursions 
with the teachers, on which they are also largely accom- 
panied by the parents. During the last year the horse 
railroad (not yet so much of an every-day affair in Ger- 
many) to Tempelhof was twice made use of for this pur- 
pose. On the 21st of June, there was a grand excursion of 
the school, with its friends and former pupils, to the 
Johannisthal ; at which 650 children and 350 grown people 
were present. The time passed most cheerily and pleas- 
antly, with sports, social converse, and singing, in a style 
that is hardly brought to perfection except by the Germans. 

On the 28th of June the teachers met for tea, and had a 
most enjoyable and rational time. Singing, addresses, and 
the like, varied the social entertainment. On the 380th of 
June another festival was held in the church. Theschool 
thus manages to secure a very great variety in the style 
of its celebrations, as well as in that of its teaching and 
work. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The tenth annual session of the Sunday-school Con- 

vention of the Union Baptist Association, in Alabama, 

- was held on Sunday, August 4. Mr. W. G. Robertson, 
secretary and treasurer of the Convention, reports that 
there was not a large representation, but a unanimity of 
sentiment as to Sunday-school work. He says: “TI think 
the interest increases as the importance of the work is 
understood. Our brethren are waking up on the subject, 
and humbly pray that the time may be not far distant 
when every church will be at work in the Sunday- 
school.” The Convention continues mission work in Ala- 
bama, and will supply or supplement every Baptist 
school with the Sunday-school paper, Kind Words. 

—Mr. W. G. Whidby writes that the probability of the 
establishment of a Southern Chautauqua increases. The 
following resolutions, concerning the spread of pure 
literature, were offered by Mr. Whidby at the recent 
State Convention, at La Grange, and were unanimously 
adopted by that body: “That we earnestly recommend 
the parents of this State to use the utmost diligence to 
prevent their children from reading the pernicious litera- 
ture of the day, which fascinates while it poisons, and 
perverts their young minds ; and also such newspapers as 
those whose columns are filled with articles tending to 
debauch the minds and morals of the young. That we 
deem it essential to sound mental and moral growth that 
the minds of our children be kept as pure as possible. 
That all such publications should be discountenanced by 
every Christian and lover of sound morals.” The Stone 
Mountain (Georgia) Baptist Association endorsed this 
movement, and adopted similar resolutions. Bishop 
Pierce, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is also 
working in the same direction. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Labette County 
(Kansas) Sunday-school Association was held at Mound 
Valley on Wednesday, September 18. Mr. Nelson Case, 
secretary of the Association, presented his annual report, 
in which he spoke severely of the indifference prevailing 
among some of the Sunday-school workers of the county. 
He said: “Every township in the county last year 
was reported organized. According to custom, I issued a 
call for the annual meeting to be held in each township 
in the month of August, and had it published in all the 
county papers, and sent programmes to a number of 
parties in each township, and what was the result? Not 
quite one-quarter of the organizations held any meeting 
at all, and those which were held were but poorly 
attended. Hardly a single township has sent in anything 
like a complete report, and most of them have made no 
report at all. From most of the townships I have seen 
the officers personally, to others I have written, and in 
most instances two or three letters each, and yet no 
response is made. It is impossible for a secretary to per- 
form his. duties except with the concurrence of these 
auxiliary officers. Instead of knowing the condition and 
standing of each school in the county to report to 
you to-day, I have to submit to you a few items guessed 
at rather than known, picked up in any manner they 
could be had. Of course, under such circumstances, I 
have been unable to make an intelligent report to the 
State Secretary. He has to depend on county secretaries, 


as I have to depend on township and school officers. So 
this crime of indifference, to call it by no harsher name, 
reaches all through the State work. If we are to have 
any county or township conventions, if we are to do any- 
thing for the Sunday-school: cause in the county worthy 
the name of an effort, Christians have something to do 
besides wishing well ; they have got to work.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Essex County (New Jersey) Sunday-school Con- 
vention will meet at Orange, on Wednesday, October 9. 

—A Sunday-school convention for Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory will meet in Portland on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 8 and 9. The basis of repre- 
sentation will be two delegates from each school, number- 
ing fifty in average attendance, or less, and an additional 
delegate for each twenty-five in excess of that number. 
All Sunday-schools in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
are invited to send delegates. 

—Mr. Robert Cowden, Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school work of the United Brethren, will hold the follow- 
ing Sunday-school ‘Institutes in October. All of them, 
except the last, are in Pennsylvania: Altoona, October 9, 
10; Wayne, Mifflin County, October 11-13; Mountville, 
Lancaster County, October 14-16; New Holland, October 
17-20; Harrisburg, October 21-23; Lebanon, October 
23-25; Mowersville, Franklin County, October 29-31; 
Mechanicsburg, November 1-3; Liverpool, York County, 
November 5-7; West Fairview, November 8-10; Johns- 
town, November 12-14; Greensburg, November 15-17 ; 
Rohrersville, Washington County, Maryland, October 
19-21. 

—The sixth annual convention of the Union County 
(Pennsylvania) Sunday-school Society will be held in the 
Presbyterian Church at Lewisburg, from Wednesday, 
October 9, to Friday, October 11. Among the questions 
for discussion will be: “ How many Sunday-schools should 
a scholar attend?” ‘“ How to secure attention;” “How 
to preserve attention ;” and “ Non-attendance of children 
upon the services of the church.” The following resolu- 
tion was passed at the last county convention: “ Resolved, 
that each school in the county be asked to pay fifty 
cents toward the payment of the debt due by the 
Convention, and one dollar to pay future expenses.” 
Remittances should be sent to Mr. J. P. Miller, of 
Lewisburg. 


a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—The Wesleyan Sunday-school Union, in England, 
includes 1,903 schools, and, by means of its grants, 50,877 
books have been added to Sunday-school libraries. 


—Lexington County, South Carolina, was reported, at 
the recent Sunday-school convention of that State, to be 
among the counties having “a few schools, not so inter- 
esting.” The Lutheran Visitor, of Columbia, corrects 
this statement as follows: “What was meant by saying 
that Lexington ‘has a few schools, not so interesting,’ we 
are at a loss to know. The Lutherans alone have nearly 
thirty schools in the county, and the Methodists and Bap- 
tists nearly as many more. We believe they are all 
interesting.” 

—aAn increased interest in Sunday-school work in Vir- 
ginia is apparent. A writer in The Christian Examiner 
says: “Our brethren are becoming more and more inter- 
ested and enlisted in the Sunday-school work. This is 
specially the case with our brethren in Kentucky and 
other States westward from Virginia. The feeling of 
interest on the subject is growing herein Virginia.” This 
correspondent urges the support, on the part of the Christian 
denomination in the tidewater and Piedmont districts of 
Virginia, of a man to spend his entire time in promoting 
Sunday-school work in that territory. He says: “Most 
of our brethren here think that the feeling ought to be 
fostered, and that some more efficient measure should be 
adopted to awaken our brethren throughout the State to a 
deeper sense of the importance of the Sunday-school 
work. . . . The movement has but to be fairly and effi- 
ciently set on foot in order to gain a momentum that will 
carry it forward for years.” - 

Y. M.C. A. 

—Concerning the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Bombay, The Bombay Guardian says: 
“ More than three years have now elapsed since the for- 
mation of this Association, and it can be confidently 
spoken of as a success, A Bible-class has been very use- 
ful. The weekly meeting and the Sunday-school at 
Parell have been kept up, and with encouraging results. 
All through the last cold season, and up to the setting in 
of the monsoon, the meetings in the harbor were largely 
attended, not only by the seamen, but by the officers and 








captains. Mr. J. N. Hawkins has been lately appointed 
Joint Secretary.” 

—tThe State Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Pennsylvania will meet in Harrisburg on 
Thursday, October 10, at 3.30 P. M., continuing in ses- 
sion over Sunday. The following will be among the sub- 
jects for consideration: “The boys who are soon to 
become young men: what can we do for them?” “ Asso- 
ciation study of the Bible;” “Parlor conferences and 
their use;” “What class of entertainments should we 
encourage?” “Our work among railroad men ;” “ Asso- 
ciations in colleges;” ‘‘ How shall our work most benefit 
our individual churches?” Prayer, open air and gospel 
meetings, Bible readings, and services of song, will be 
conducted during the sessions. Delegates east of Harris- 
burg can procure orders for tickets over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and branches by stating the name of the dele- 
gate. Information as to rates over the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad may be obtained from Mr, Thomas 
Marshall, Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms, 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Those 
west of Harrisburg, over the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
branches, the Northern Central Railroad, and the Phila- 
delphia and Erie Railroad, may obtain information from 
Mr. James McConaughy, Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation Rooms, Harrisburg. For information as to rates over 
the Pittsburgh and Erie and Allegheny Valley Railroads 
application should be made to Mr. R. A. Orr, Young Men’s 
Christian Association Rooms, Pittsburgh ; over the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, to Mr. Andrew Blair, of Carlisle ; 
over the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, to Mr. 
F. C. Johnson, of Wilkes-Barré. All regularly accred- 
ited delegates will be entertained by the Harrisburg 
Association. 


PERSONAL. 


—The following was Mr. K. A. Burnell’s list of work in 
England, during the last few weeks, in connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations: Birmingham, 
September 7-9; Liverpool, September 10-12; Bolton, 
September 13-16; Manchester, September 17-19; Leeds, 
September 20-22; Edinburgh, September 23-25; Dundee, 
September 26, 27; Glasgow, September 28-30; Belfast, 
October 1-3. 

—Mr. Peter Wilson, father of the Rev. J. D. Wilson, 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, New York, 
is said to be “doubtless the oldest superintendent in the 
State, if not in the country.” At the organization of the 
Spring Mills Union Sunday-school (connected with the 
American Sunday-school Union), on September 9, 1828, 
he was elected treasurer, and now, in his eighty-first year, 
is its superintendent. This school, which recently cele- 
brated its semi-centennial, has furnished ten clergymen, 
a governor, a United States senator, and 
officers of the army. 


several 


—Mr. John B. Gough has a long list of immediate 
engagements in England, as follows: September 24, Lon- 
don, Metropolitan Tabernacle ; September 26, Liverpool, 
Circus ; September 30, London, Exeter Hall; October 1, 
Gloucester; October 2, Plymouth, Guildhall; October 3, 
Bath; October 7, London, Exeter Hall; October 8, 
Leicester, Temperance Hall; October 9, York, Festival 
Concert Room; October 10, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Town 
Hall; October 14-17, Scotland, with the Scottish Temper- 
ance League; October 22, Leeds, Town Hall; October 23, 
Sheffield, Albert Hall; October 24,Oxford, Corn Exchange; 
October 25, Birmingham, Town Hall; October 26, Lon- 
don, Exeter Hall; October 28, Norwich, St. Andrew’s 
Hall; October 29, Cambridge, Corn Exchange; October 
30, London; October 31, Southampton, Hartley Institu- 
tion; November 5, Brighton. 


—The Archbishop of Canterbury lately wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of the Church of England 
Sunday-school Institute: “I am thankful to observe the 
increasing importance assigned to the place occupied by 
our Sunday-schools in the parochial system of the Church 
of England; and I am assured that this deeper realization 
of the Church’s responsibility with regard to the religious 
training of her younger members is owing in no small 
degree to the publications and the practical work of the 
Church of England Sunday-school Institute. I think it is 
well that you should draw the attention of the clergy and 
laity of our church to the annual day or days of special 
intercession on behalf of Sunday-schools, observed for the 
last few years in an increasing number of parishes. Not 
only will the observance of a special day in each year serve 
to organize scattered efforts and to encourage us in the face 
of difficulty, but it seems also to be our bounden duty to 
unite before God in thankful acknowledgment of his 
blessing vouchsafed of late years to this special work, and 
in earnest prayer for an increase of his Holy Spirit for 
the time to come.” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


STANLEY’S T RAVELS IN AFRICA.* 


The literature of African travel is rich. The publishers of 
this work alone issue no less than twenty-seven_ books of 
travel, adventure, or observation in the “ Dark Continent,” 
by twenty-three different authors. Many of these books 
contain brilliant records of daring deeds and important sum- 
maries of discovery ; but in both capacities Mr, Stanley’s mas- 
The latest 
is likely to be the greatest, in the case of the reports of com- 
petent explorers ; 


sive work may fairly be said to surpass them all. 


but Mr, Stanley’s volumes seem to deserve 
a more permanent popularity than usually falls to the lot of 
stories of travel and discovery. It must be long before such 
skill and bravery again unite ina single explorer. To go 
through regions considered utterly 
impassable, is a feat of whose intrepidity modern times may 


well be proud. 


from ocean to ocean, 


Without overestimating the geographical or 
personal value of Mr. Stanley’s volumes, it is not too much 
to say that one such work as this is enough to overthrow the 
gloomy theories of those investigators who conclude that 
mankind is degenerating in physical prowess and moral 
courage. 

Mr. Stanley’s journey, 
three ways,—as a contribution to geographical knowledge ; as 
a means for extending trade and civilization in regions now 
made familiar ; and as a story of the deeds of a man in whom 
brilliant daring and calculating common sense are well 
united. To the general reader, the last characteristic will 
be the most apparent. Certainly no novel could have more 
novelty, and no romance more romantic interest. One of the 
best uses of a good volume of travels is to stimulate the minds 
of young readers to search for fact rather than fancy, and 
to read what is profitable rather than what is of ephemeral 
value. Mr. Stanley is a good companion for such readers, 
and his volumes will be to them both instructive and sug- 
gestive. Resolute will, untiring patience, and shrewd obser- 
vation are qualities that every good traveler must perforce 





| siders the dangers of bad reading, bad resorts, and evil asso- 


as here presented, is notable in | 


ciates ; and shows how they may be overcome by home train- 


ing, the spread of a purer literature, Sunday-schools, and | 


Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


lar publications, Observations and Orbits of the Satellites of 
Mars, by Professor Asaph Hall, the discoverer. 
puts the public 


This work 
in possession of the actual facts, with due 
authentication, 
original authority for this little branch of astronomy. 


of the work is taken up with tables and formule of the last 


importance to astronomers, but not so interesting to the gen- | 
| eral public as the well-told narrative of the discovery, and | 


the other matters that can be popularized. 
was no mere chance work, 
search, prosecuted after 
ration ; 


The discovery 
but the result of systematic 
all possible investigation and prepa- 
much in the same way that Tischendorf discovered 
the Sinaitic manuscript: no casual traveler could have done 
the latter, nor any mere curious star-gazer the former. Yet 


the astronomer owes to his wife the encouragement which | 


prevented his abandoning a search that promised little hope. 
The discovery of the outer satellite was made on the night of 
August 11, 1877, and the inner one August 17, when the dis- 


covery was publicly announced. The inner one was at first 


a puzzle, as it would appear on both sides of the planet the 


same night. Of the various names proposed for the satel- 


| lites, Deimos (Flight) and Phobos (Fear), the two attendants 
| or sons of the Homeric Mars, as well as the names of the 


| horses of his chariot, were selected. 


The taste thus shown is 


|} somewhat better than that of Proctor, who, on his own 


responsibility, baptized them as Romulus and Remus, the 


fabulous unlawful issue of the Roman Mars. Though it 


| required the immense telescope of the Naval Observatory to 
| discover these little bodies, when once found they could be 


| very large, all over the world. 
| Phobos does not appear to have been seen. 


seen by most of the very large telescopes, and by some not so 
In high latitudes, however, 
Their nearness 


| to the planet is a greater obstacle to the observer than their 


display, to the advantage of his readers ; but not many men | 


have had an opportunity to show them more constantly and 
clearly than does Mr. Stanley in these pages. 

The geographical questions which Mr. Stanley made it his 
chief aim to solve were as follows: To discover whether 
Lake Victoria Nyanza was one lake or many; to find the 
outlet of Lake Tanganika, discovered by Richard F. Burton 
twenty years ago; and to trace out the river Congo, Lualaba, 
or Livingstone, discovered by Dr. Livingstone. The first 
question he settled by cireumnavigating the lake, which had 


previously been visited only at separate points. This cir- | 


cumnavigation proved that the lake is really one body of 
water, and not five lesser lakes, as some geographers have 
thought. The outlet of Lake Tanganika Mr. Stanley failed 
to find, that body of water appearing to have, like the Cas- 
pian Sea, no outlet to the ocean. In reaching this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Stanley carefully searched every part of the lake. 
The Lualaba, or Livingstone, River the intrepid explorer 
traced to the ocean. This river, says Mr. Keith Johnston, a 
competent geographical authority, will, when its rapids shall 
once have been surrounded by a canal, be as regularly navi- 
present time. Of the general value of Mr, Stanley’s labors, 
Mr. Johnston also says : 
elge of the continent than has been accomplished by the 
united efforts of many explorers in any similar period since 
Burton and Livingstone began the advance on the great lake 
region.” 

The literary style of Mr. Stanley’s narrative is good, with- 
out being of refined excellence. 
his long experience as a newspaper correspondent, how to 
write vigorous and interesting English. The mechanical 
execution of the volumes is admirable, whether we consider 


| and quite too small to be measured. 


faintness. They are the smallest heavenly bodies known, 


Different estimates of 


| their brightness class them as of the eleventh to fourteenth 


| magnitude. 
| about one-third of a day; 
| and a quarter. 


The time of revolution of the inner satellite is 
that of the outer, about one day 
The inner satellite, therefore, to the observer 


| stationed on the planet Mars, will appear to rise in the west 


and set in the east, and will meet and pass the other satellite 
in the heavens. The swift movement and great nearness of 
the inner satellite to the planet’s surface will make it appear 


as a variable star, and cause eccentricities in its motion. The 


| author has rendered a service to men of literature, as well as 


| 
| 


to astronomers, by citing the sportive assumptions of Swift 
and Voltaire, as well as the sober half-predictions of Lardner 


| and Dick, of the discovery of two satellites of Mars. ~- 


The autumn announcements of the publishers are grouped 


| together in The Publishers’ Weekly for September 14, which 


journal, according to its custom, conveniently arranges them 
in alphabetical order, by publishers. From that source we 


| select some of the principal entries of promised new books. 
gated in future, by European vessels, as the Niger is at the 


“He has added more to our knowl- | 


The author has learned, by | 


the type, the paper, the noyel and beautiful binding, or the | 


excellence of the accompanying illustrations and maps. The 


maps deserve particular praise, for they greatly enhance the | 


value of such a work as this. 


A volume of Literary Essays, by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, | 
will be published at once by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New 
York. 


A new edition of Dr. Eggleston’s popular story, The Cir- 
cuit Rider, has been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
uniform style with Roxy, his new book. 


Cassell, Petter, & Galpin announce New Greece, by Mr 
Lewis Sargeant. The volume will comprise a survey of the 
recent history and present condition of the country, and will 
be accompanied by maps. 


A vigorous and timely tract entitled Save the Boys, by the 


iT. L. Cuyler. 


| From Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
| Rev. E. P. Roe; 
- | Edward L. Clark. 


From the American Tract Society, 
Bible Lands, by the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, giving the 
results of his recent journey ; Life and Adventures in Japan, 
by E. Warren Clark ; Christmas Jack, a temperance story by 
the Rev. Edward A. Rand. From D. Appleton & Co., New 
York: Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Applied 


New York: Through 


Book of Job, in a metrical paraphrase by Prof. Rossiter W 


Raymond ; The Sun, by Prof. C. A. Young; and The Stars, 


translated from the Italian of the late famous A pgs and | 


astronomer, Father Secchi, of Rome. From A. 

Co., New York: a temperance music-book, . 
Murphy; The Gospel Temperance Hymnal, edited by the 
Rey. Dr. J. E. Rankin and the Rev. E. Lorenz; and The New 


S. Barnes & 


dore E. Perkins. From Robert Carter & Brothers, New 


York : a new edition, enlarged, of Hodge’s Outlines of The- | 
Rev. Dr. | 


| ology ; Pointed Papers on the Christian Life, by the 


From R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati: the 


| third and last volume of Alzog’s (Roman Catholic) Church | 
| History. 


From Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadel- 
phia: a Business Library Series, beginning with a volume 
entitled Common Sense in Business, by Edwin T. Freedley. 
New York: anew novel by the 
The Races of European Turkey, by the Rev. 

From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: a 
volume of sermons, by the Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix. From Ginn 


& Heath, Boston: a new edition of Prof. W. W. Goodwin’s 


| Xenophon’s Anabasis, with a vocabulary by Prof. A.C. Ken- 


| drick, From 8 
| Dictionary (to Scott’s Novels). 


Rev. Dr. M. McG, Dana, has been published by the American | 


Sunday-school Union, 


* Through the Dark Continent. By Henry M. Stanley. 
Harper & Brothers. 2 vols., 8vo, pp: xiv, ix, 66. So 
tion: Ferree & Co., agents for Philad 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago. It con- 


New York: 


. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago: The Waverley 
Boom Harper & Brothers, 
New York: The Ceramic Art, by Miss Jennie J. Young; 
The Story of Liberty, by Charles Carleton Coffin; and 


library editions, from new plates, of Macaulay’s, Hume’s oad | 


$22; a i 
elpbia. ‘Price, $10 00. by subscrip | Gibbon’s histories. From Henry Holt & Co., New York: 


| Prof. A. S, Packard, Jr. 


The Naval Observatory has just issued, as one of its regu- | 


and will of course stand as the prime and | 
Much | 





Mechanics ; | 
American Painters, with eighty full-page wood-cuts; The | 


. : ee | Among Aliens. By 
Book of Praise, edited by the Rey. Dr. C.F. Deems and Theo- | 


‘On Government, by E. L. Godkin; Political Economy, by 
| Francis A. Walker; Psychology, by Prof. William James ; 
Astronomy, by Professors Simon Newcomb and Edward 
Holden ; Geology, by Prof. Raphael Pumpelly ; Zodlogy, by 
All these will be included in a new 
American Science Series. Messrs. Holt also announce a series 


| of Handbooks for Students and General Readers, including 
| books on Architecture, 


by Prof. Russell Sturgis; The 
English Language, by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury ; French Lit- 
erature, by Prof. Ferdinand Béocher; Jurisprudence, by Prof. 
Johnson T. Platt; and Physical Geography, by Clarence 
King. Messrs. Holt’s Leisure Hour Series will not end with 
its hundredth volume. To the list of this house will 
also be added a child’s Cyclopedia of Common Things, edited 
by John D. Champlin, Jr. From Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston: The Family Library of British Poetry, edited by 
James T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple; The Vision of 
Echard, and other Poems, by John G. Whittier; Prince 
Deukalion, a poem, by Bayard Taylor; the final volume of 
Longfellow’s Poems of Places ; 
by Sarah O. Jewett ; Odd or Even, a story by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney ; lives of Van Dyck, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra 
Angelico, J. M. W. Turner, and Washington Allston, in 
M. F. Sweetser’s Artist-Biography Series; Conscience, Heredity, 
and Marriage, three new volunies of lectures by Joseph Cook ; 
The Political Register and Congressional Directory, by Ben 
Perley Poore; Human Nature the Consummate Fruit of 
God’s Spiritual Perfection, a new volume by Henry James, 
Senior. From Lee & Shepard, Boston: Ike Partington, or, 
The Humors of a Human Boy, by B. P. Shillaber ; Donald’s 
School Days, a boy’s book, by Gen. O. O. Howard ; Pizarro, 
his Voyages and Adventures, by George M. Towle; Top- 
lady’s Rock of Ages, illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: The Christian, 
by the Rev. Dr. W: S. Plumer. From Little, Brown, & Co,, 
Boston: Rufus Choate’s Speeches and Addresses. From 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston : The Story of English Literature for 
Young People, by Mrs. L. C. Lillie. From Macmillaa 
& Co., New York: the fourth volume of Lanfrey’s Life of 
Napoleon I.; Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, in the 
Golden Treasury Series. From Noyes, Snow, & Co., Boston : 
A Trip Eastward, the third volume in Edward Abbott’s Long 
Look Series of juveniles. From Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia: The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, edited by Henry 
T. Coates. From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis, illustrated by W. J. Linton; Poems, by Dora 
and Elaine Goodale, the precocious children of Mount Wash- 
ington, Mass.; the first volume of The History of American 
Literature, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. From Roberts 
Brothers, Boston: A Story or Two from an Old Duteh Town, 
by R. T. S. Lowell; a Masque of Poets,—anonymous verse 
by American writers; Flowers, their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes and Colors, by J. E. Taylor; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici, in a new impression of James T. Fields’s 
edition. From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: a vol- 
ume of Dr. Charles Hodge’s Discussions of Questions in 
Church Polity. 


Play Days, juvenile stories, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sermons.  d the Rev. Pups Beoska.. me, cloth, pp. vii, 371. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.7 


Scientific Memoirs; being Experiental Contributions to a Knowledge ot 
Radiant Energy. By John William Draper, M. D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 473. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price. 


Illustrated History of Apetent Literature, Oriental and Classical. By 
John D. Quackenbos, M.D. Ill ustrated and with maps. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 432. The same. Price, ; $1. 50. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited, with 
notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. L[lustrated. Sq. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
2385. Thesame. Price, 70 cents. 


Like unto Like. By Sherwood Bonner. (Harper’s Library of American 
Fiction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 169. Thesame. Price, 75 cents. 


| : : 
. | English Literature Primers: Classical Period. By Eugene Lawrence. 


(Harper’s Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 147. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Robinson. (Harper’s Half- 
Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 103. Thesame. Price, 15 cents. 


The same. 


FR | Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, 
rancis | 


| ‘The Bubble Reputation, A Novel. 


sewed, pp. 32. The same. Price, 10 cents. 


By Katharine King. ge 
4to, sewed, pp. 87. The same, Price, 15 cen 


Mrs. Frances E. Trollope. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 40. Thesame. Price, 15 cents. 


Welcome — Number 1. Edited by R.S. Thain. Sq. 16mo, paper, 
pp. 32. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, 75 cents per doze’ 


Square Library.) 


copies. 


Early Rome. By W. Ihne, Ph. D. (Epochs of Ancient History.) 16mo, 
cloth, pp. xx, 217. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus ‘oo ( we 4 
divisions into chapter and verse). 1l2mo, cloth, pp. iv 
York: Collins & Brother. Price, $1.50. 


Teachings of Jesus. 32mo, cloth, pp. 44. Thesame. Price, 25 cents. 


The Family Library of British wotay.. Edited by James T. Fields and 
Edwin P. Whipple. Illustrated. rge 8vo, cloth, pp. xxx, 998. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $6.50. 


The Vision of Echard; and other poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 131. The same. Price, $1.25. 


Van Dyck. (Artist-Biographies.) 18mo, cloth, pp. 157. 


The same. Price, 
50 cents. 


The Bodleys on Wheels. By the author of Dream Children. 
Sm. 4to, , Pp. 222. The same. Price, 1.50. 


Outlines of Theology. By Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D. = rit- 
ten and enla .) 8vVo, cloth, pp. 678. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. ice, $3.00. 


John, Whom Jesus Loved. By James yr DD. Tllustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. vili, 244. Thesame. Price, $1.25. 


The Am dale Bexten, 6 vols. : zon Be mare of Gyeeatnbe, or, The Strength 

tience, by Robert Richar pp. ; > he Little Sand 

Boy. sor, Who is Best Off? by Otnlie *Wildebonth | PP. 63 ; The Village 

Flower-Show, or, Self-Denial in = Things, fhings, pp. S ; Miss ‘Trouble- 

in-the-House ‘and her Adventures, by 8S. Clarke, pp. 63; 
Catharine’s Peril, or, The Little ee = in a Forest, by Mrs. 

M. E. Bewsher, PR; 63; Little Nellie, or, He Careth for You, . 64. 
Each l6mo, cloth. ltustrated. The same. Price of the set, $2.00. 


Illustrated. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





j 
| 


A correct statement of the circulation of | 


The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,000 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 





CuurRcH CusHions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





| making a wise selection for 1879. 


| lately. 
| A. B. 


No Carpets should be laid without a | 
Moth Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that | 


manufactured of Cotton and Paper. Ameri- 
can Carpet Lining Co., New York and 





Boston. For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 
“THE Lesson PAPERS, gong by 


Eugene R. Smith, 78 Bible House, New 
York, are excellent publications, carefully 
and judiciously prepared. We think that 
it is healthy for schools to change their 
papers every year or two. The best writers 
of lesson helps soon run in ruts. If any 
school is about to change, let us commend 
these publications.” —Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems. 

The attention of the lady readers of The 
Sunday School Times is called to the 
advertisement of CUSTER’S 
CHE,” on page 640 of this issue. The vari- 
ety of goods and the prices at this estab- 
lishment will be found most satisfactory. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia 
can order by mail, and purchase at as rea- 
sonable prices as if = called in person 
at the “ Bon Marché.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AUTHORS wishing to secure the highest price for 
meritorious MSS., are invited to —T Athenzum 
Beress of Literature, 2 3 Broadway, N. 


The Prayer Meeting and its Improvement, by 
LEWES 0. THOMPSON. Price, $1.25.; 
Ask your bookseller for it. 





" Sones OF ‘BEULAK. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 3 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





LIBRARY Pm ag simple form, ample spaces, $1.75 
and full description sent on 
. St. Bonk © Beckman s., New York. 


postpaid. 
request. 


Bible 


_ THREE capital books for ne. explaining 
Wonderful Bible Sketches 


Wor, 


Apostles’ Preaching (enc). by me American 
Tract Society, N. Y. Sent postpaid on recei ipt o 
Address H. N. Thissell, depository, 1512 price. 


Street, Philadelphia, and ask 


‘or a sample copy of The 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


To PRINTERS. A rare opportunity. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, ca; os, industrious, tem; 
honest, with Bo 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES, — 





Looking Ahead. 


An early examination of the various Sunday-school lesson helps will aid a superintendent or teacher in 


Quarterly. 


No better time than just now could be chosen for testing the Scholars’ 
The number for the last quarter of 1878 is ready for delivery. With its colored maps, and its varied 
| helps to the study of the lesson, it isa fair specimen of what may be expected for the year to come. 


The follow- 


ing commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those received: 


MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried the 
Quarterly find it a great help; therefore I send for 
more.” H. E. D. 

NEW HA M PSHIRE,—“ I neverexamined one until 

It is Just such a help as I have long wished for. 
P. 


VERMONT.—“ We are highly pleased with them. 
Are using nen in three classes with good success. 

. M. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“ You would be glad to see 
how much the Quarterly adds to the interest in Bible 
study in our school.” 

RHODE ISLAND.—* It is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P. =. B. 

CONNECTICUT.—“ I like it exceedingly, and, what 
is better yet, my boys like it. I knew it would be good, 
but it is better than I really thought it would be. I 


wish every scholar in the country could have it. 
W. R. H. 

NEW YORK.—“ We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. have, as yet, not 
seen anything in the Sunday-school work that equals 
it.” M. A.C. 


NEW JERSEY.—“I might better have made upa 
club for the eholars? Quarterly at the outset. I have 
had to order again and again. It is the best thing out 


| for scholars or teachers.” 


| just what we want. 


“Bon MAR- | 





erate, and | 
0 capital, can secure a half interest in an 


independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of | 


one of the richest counties of Western Pennsylvania. 

Liberal advertising patronage, 

equal to that of any other two papers in the county. 

kd se ulars, address with stamp, S. Dakin, Corry, 
rie Co., Pa. 


Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 


8S. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 
Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAMPLES 8.8. PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila. 





WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY | Is THE BEST. 


PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, @. 75. 
USE WALTER BAKER & CO. 's CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., “p stairs, N. Y. 


Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


GExD for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday School 
U nion, No. 112 C hestnut | Street, Philadelphia. 


(GABRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. ~~ aaa 
& New Catalogue fre 


APPLETO Ns’ “JOUR NAL.—Art Journal. —Populer 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Medwans. 


HARPER’S CA TALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 


A& 1ENC Y OF BAGSTER 


& SONS’ Bibles and — 
cations. . 


John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N 


()*FoRD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


EV ELL’ s classified reference catalogue of S. 8. 
Supplies free to any address, F. H. Revell, Caicago. 


B®Y ANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, i i A 


In or dering anything advertised in this paper, 


| Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 
and a circulation | 


| : 
neat’ Weadiesn 





you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- | 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in | 


The Sunday School Times. 


\ 


PENNSYLVANITA.—“ The Scholars’ Quarterly is 
I think it is the most complete 
help we have ever had.” M. D. G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed pleased with 
your plan of lessons. I want to try and run our list of 
Quarterlies still higher if I can. P. 

MARYLAND.—“ I am by this mail in receipt of your 
Scholars’ Quarterly, and am delighted with it. It isjust 
the thing for ouc work. I pray that it may spread all 
over our Southern country, like ‘it is now being sent 
through all the North and West.’ - M 

VIRGINTA.—“ I think it is one of the best books that 
I have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I wish that 
every teacher and scholar in the country had one.” 


WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help or) less 
money than anything I have seen published.” J.S. B. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—“I have just souetves the 
second quarter,and am so delighted with it that I 
want it for the whole year, commencing with January.’ 
J. W. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—“TI have found it the best 
help I have yet seen in the preparation of the lessons.” 
G. H. W. 

GEORGIA.—“I think the Quarterly the best text- 
book for the Sunday-school scholar that I have ever 
seen.” W. E. R. 

FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the Quar- 
terlies, and antici vate the lessons for next year with 
much interest.” W. P. H. 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


Its price is 2 


ALABAMA.—* Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great 
success. I have seen nothing to equal it as a help for 
- ea My teachers are greatly pleased with it.’ 


MISSISSIPPI.—“ I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly, recently, and have to ex Dress 
only the highest appreciation of its merits.” J. C. R. 


LOUISIANA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” E. C. 
TEXAS.—“ Our school has decided to use the 


Sec holars’ Teer during 1878. 
with it.’ . W. 


emenenn.- “Please mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the one quarter. I 
think my school — like them.’ . 


KENTUCKY.—* The Quarterly ool with both 
teachers and Bible class scholars.”” H. R. 

MISSOURL.—“ I have tried your Sc ict Quarterly 
for nearly six wt and it gives me such good satis- 
faction that I herewith send you an order to supply 
all my a r scholars with it.’ ; om 


OHIO.—“T shall hope to introduce them into our 
school at the close of the present quarter. I regard 
them as the — complete scholars’ help yet pub- 
lished.” D. A. 


INDIANA,—* We fas it the best help we can get, 


and like it | as it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.”” M. 


IL LINOIS.- —* ‘It seems to me that itis just what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 


MICHIGAN.—“ We consider them a 7 os 
improvement upon the lesson ieaf.”” Mrs. A. B.8. 

WISCONSIN.—“I have seen nothing ¢ 
among the ‘lesser lights’ upon 
lessons.”” G. B. 

IOWA.—“I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be placed in the hands of every scholar in the 
land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very good satis- 
faction during = eet quarter, and, I believe, will do 
much good.” . 

NE A meni —* Tt is royal, \ on deserves to have its 
sovereignty recognized.” Pp. ¢ 

KANSAS.—“ The + «nag A “aes well.” W. H. 

CALIFORNTA.— “ The ES, tpsurpamed,— — 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” her. T. H. BR. 

OREGON.—“ Next year I hope to get our school to 
take a large number of copies. ye like it very 
much.” - M. 


We are well pleased 


ual to it 
the Sunday-school 


CANADA.—“ We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last two quar- 
"I 4 e would highly recommend the work to all.” 





2 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. 


Sent by mail with- 


out cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 


copies, three months, seven cents each. 


To sypply a class would cost :— For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 


months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 68 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


Send also 25 cents, and receive THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months. 
new subscribers. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


This offer is only to 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut thers —— Pa. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


marae LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS., 


For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions, 
120 page Catalogue free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


A Profitable Business for a man with small capital. 
wahansand Greatly Reduced. 







M nXe7j(e15 LANTERN 


60 VIEWS iaP-T9) ). 


Outfits Wantep! 
"THEO. J. *HARBACH, 
809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


af ACY S28 CIORTICGR 


MAGIC! LANTERN SLIDES 

MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 
z convenience and efficiency, "tor Private « 
for public use, they stand 


Musical Marvel. 


Circulars free. C 
Sciopticon Man 
Specimen Scientific Slide. 26 cts 


SAWS. 





Fleetwood, Dexter, 

Lester, Centennial, 

ces. Wood & signs. 

grin Jig & Circular 

Saw Attachments. 

W E for Ama- 

4 TOOLS & AR teurs, _ 

3, and every Department of M 
Send stamp for Catalogue, 


chinists, Carpenter: 
chanical Trade. 
state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a. 


aa 








RACKET WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BRACKET PLANES, 25 cents each. 
BRACKET SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by mail. 
SEND STAMP FOR NEW DESIGN 
AND PRICE LIST. 
Sorrento Woods for Scroll Sawing. 
GEORGE M. WAY & Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘FOOT L AT HES | Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 100 


: PP. E .Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


CIRCULAR 


SAC RAMENTAL SABB: er HS. Ten cents per copy. 
Mailed free. Address M, E. 
or 


_ bRY Gooos. 


Ready Made Suits fe 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children; Hats, Boots |} 
and Shoes, and Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Furnishiag Goods of every kind. | 
Goods Ft . over the U. S. by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


























11-CENT ZEPHYR, 


made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly 
shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, 
and very popular for crocheting and knitting purposes, 
Itis freely used in making carriage afghans, shawls, 
sacks, gloves, leggins, etc. It is put up in good honest 
ounce hanks, the purchaser receiving twice as much 
Zephyr as when buying the nominal ounce layer of 
European Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 


S. E. Corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail carefully attended to. 


E P tp! R WORST ED, 16 oz. to lb. 
. per oz.; Colors, 3c; 
er on. Shetland Wool, Lie. 
paeing Worsted, lic. per oz. 
. per yard; Mottoes, 6 for 25c. 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


White and Black, 
Germantown Yarn, 10c. 
per oz.; Germantown 


(Ca [AP BIBLES, MOTTOES, etc. Any church or 
school needing from fifty to two- hundred and fifty 


Tunes, may obtain a lot ata heavy reduction by @ pply- 
ing at once to office of Baptist Weekly, 37 Park 
New York. 





., Box 53,.K inderhook. New _ 
i 


SEND=ZFOR CATALOGUES to 


This Zephyr, which selis at eleven cents per ounce, is | 





1s-inch Java Canvas, 
| 


Bibles, or Wall Mottoes framed, or Gospel Hymns and | 


637 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Before you buy a Bible, examine this one from the 
press of Eyre &'8 ,ottiswoode, London. It is adapted 
exclusively by the Tondon Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Religious Tract Society, after 
critical comparison with the competing Bibles. It has 
More References, a Fuller Concordance, Better Prepared 
Helps, More Complete Maps, and ives more in¢ uantity 
and of better quality than any other edition, while the 

rices are the very lowest yet made. Ali our Books 
hound in Turkey or Levant Morocco are silk sewed. 
They are made in five sizes, from $1.50 to $13, and we 
will shortly add a sixth: ruby 16mo. 

i1ET THE BEST. 
Send for a descriptive Circular to your own Booksetler 
if he does not furnish it, send to us. Be sure to ask for 
the Eyre & Spottiswoode edition. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 





VINCENT, Moopy, 


TRUMBULL, Ronmson, 
Prurz, and all other Sunday-School Leaders agree 
that a good Concordance and Bible Text Book are in- 
dispensable to the Christian Teacher's 
eess. For the sum of Two Dollars only 
Cruden's Concordance of 









atest suc- 
offer to send 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


BIBLE REFERENCES 


and the Bible Text Book of more than Twenty-five 
Thousand Seripture Pai es arranged under about 
Two Thousand Headings of Persons, Places and Sub- 
jects. he retail price of the former is Two Dollars, 
and ofthe latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
will be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
Pastors and Superintendents wil! please tell their Sun- 
day-School Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
ent, will be given for a club often or more. 

Moody s, “* These books will help you to stud the 
Word « of God with profit. If you have not y' them, 
Act them we oy oy for every Christian ought to have 

” For sale by 





Manager In sonal Sunday-School Supply C 
ternational Sunday-School Supply Co. 
Bromfield St., Bosten. 


Sunday-school Superintendents and 
Teachers, and all those interested in the 
training of children, are respectfully 
requested to send for a specimen number 
of the 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 
which is pronounced to be “the purest, 
brightest, sprightliest, and most beauti- 
fully illustrated of the children’s papers.” 

The subscription rates have been 
reduced, and commencing with the neat 
volume, which begins October 1, 1878, 
the terms per annum will be as follows :— 

Six copies or upward to one address, 
TWENTY-FIVE Cents each ; less than 
six copies, THIRTY-FIVE Cents each. 
This includes the postage, which the 
Publishers are obliged to prepay. 

The paper is published semi-monthly, 
and at the prices named it has no peer 
in quality and cheapness combined. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
CROWELL’S 


CHEAP S, S, LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW AND 


DESIRABLE 

THAT BOY OF NEWKIRK’S. By L. BATES. 
Illustrated. #1.25. 
A bright story for boys. 





16mo. 


TRATED CATA ES FREE,SEND FO 


BOSTON: DLOTH C UBLISHERS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEEP WARM AND SAVE FUEL 


Y APPLYING PATENT 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


To your Doors and Windows, as it perfectly excludes 
COLD, WIND, RAIN, SNOW, AND DUST. 
It is the best and cheapest as it does not become Hard 
Brittle, and Unpliable in cold weather, nor Melt and 
Stick in warm weather. Manufactured only by 


Wm. T. Valentine, 84 Chestnut St., Albany, N.Y. 


Sold by haséw are dealers generally. Send for samples. 





CELEBRATED 
Seltzer Spring in Germany, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


Affords a sparkling, cooling, and refreshing draught, 
and is at the same time a reliable means of overcoming 
dyspepsia, a bilious or irregular habit of the body, 


LIKE ITS NAMESAKE, the 


affections of the kidneys, rheumatism, gout, 
and loss of appetite. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


languor 


I E —aeere fall fashions. “ Folio,” or “ What to 
Wea With engravings and information. 
15 cents = Catalogue, 3 cents. Patterns, from 10 


| to 30 cents each. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, New York, | 


J.D. CARLISLE, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - $2 15 each. 
“ 156%29 “ 7 2 Bae? 
30 Copies and upwards, - - - 165 ® 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 4 
been discontinued, The price to all single subscribe 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 
Subscriptions will will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly 
Additions ma: ay made at any time to a  igome Ly the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, w 
a to subscribe anew. Such ad additional sub- 
riptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
oad nally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata a he as = their subscriptions. 
ribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
apie should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been - All addresses should include 
— county and sta’ 

Any person nites % to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not betore been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person, to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore on sent, 

Ptobacribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies; sent free from this 
flice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


his paper is designed to su ply superintendents 

with helps, in the line of their's apeo al work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is’ published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in se 
rate rooms), and whe, when ordering it, state that 
are such, 

In sending your renewal to The btn 
Pa please mention the date to which you have 

pata for" d for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
vellow address label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 


100 Copies, one month, - . $ .60. 
100“ one year, - - - 7.20. 
Less than 100 cores oi at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS? soe ss OF 
100 Copies, three months, - 
100 * one year, - - 3. 00. 
Less than 100 copies at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
by a money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 

‘attles, as follows 
The Sunday School Times, one year, - - shillings. 
The Superintendents’ Paper, one —, - 3 ~~ om 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yea 
[hese rates include postage, which is pute at this 
office. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
ressed to 


should be add 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents wanted for Comprehensive Commentary. 
Address A, D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


7 A DAY to nts canvassi for the FIRE- 
by VISITO. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES, isa splendid wos & for oom. » Nothing 
like it. All want it. Price, 
GOODSPEED & CO., New Yor < Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a@” BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE !-@a 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Il., Newark, N. J. 


Wonderful, But True!!! What? 


btn the fact that t agents are doing better on the 
‘Rev, 8. T. Buck’s “ ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 

and other works of Soar than they can 

possibly io elsewhere. An mt sends for 100, 

August 5, and writes, “ They on are § ‘ioing ise hot cakes.’ 

— on = Albany ork, orders 1000 on 

Riot i ou the ns names of many who are 

at from’ 14, ne recent stamp, 
and be convin Vv. 8. BUCK, 

Milton, Nortiumberland Co., Pa. 


AGENTS W 
for Dr. NAR Reis Ss 
ana? DARK me ® 


In one new volume the Popular Author of N ng 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and Lge 
force and Conpease the events of Sacred Truth, 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, Pathos, and and 
timalty of the Stories of the Bible. ae will find 
this book with its ee and eh thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich — ings, the best in the 
names 5 , Terms liberal. Address 

*~ McCURDY & ooo “Philadelphis, Pa 


NOW READY! The Grand Achievements 
Y AND OTHERS, 


YT 
ONLY $2. 75. 
By Hon. J. 7. Headley, the Prince of descriptive 
authors. A fall natery st oS his explorations in Africa 
and marvelous tous journer, <o m the A new excit- 
ing book. in, th wild adventures anc thrilling 
scenes of MR. ... 8 profusely illustrated. The public 
eagerly await it. It is eee | wonderfully. 
C Beware of misstatements of interested 
parties, but send for proof of genuine- 


ofthis work.aiso corms. AGEN TS WANTED 


HvuBBARD Bros,, Pubs., 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents vt copy. Address 
M. E..) Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 











MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Cheap Music. 


THE ROYAL EDITION, 


Songs of England 

Songs of Germany 

Songs of Ireland 

Songs of Scotland 

Songs of Wales................... 


Mendelssohn's Songs 

Beethoven's Songs.................. 

Rubinstein’s Songs 

Rubinstein’s Duets............- Sser soecewonssececce 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


Gounod’s Songs............--.-- 

Kucken’s Songs 

Schubert's Songs 

Handel's Sacred Songs 

Bishop’ 6 BORG .cocees cecccccccccc cocceccbocescccece ~ 
Sullivan’s Songs..... 
Molloy’s Songs 
Offenbach’s Songs..........-...... Gitede Gennes 
Baritone and Bass Songs..............----..-..- wtih 
Santiey’s New Songs 7 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs H 





And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


wM. A. POND & CO. , 2 Union Square, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 
——— , 
THE HARMONIA. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
This is an entirely.new book, music well selected, and 


with German and English words, the latter translated 
® valuable acquisition to the list of 


Complete, $2.50; Vocal parts, each, 60 cents. 
Together, 2.00. 





Teachers, etc., are invited to send for Catalogues and 
Circulars, containing large lists of the best, most use- 
ful and newest books, for their use, the co: 





DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD. 
A New Weekly Musical Paper, commences Sept. 7. 
A wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
i. lees Pla ——, and Music-lovers generally. 
Six pages reading matter, six pages selected music (3 
pages per pa ee per year in advance. 





Teachers of 8 nes Classes will please examine 
L. O. Emerson’s “ ONWARD,” ($3.50 per Ora 8: John. 
to the “‘ ENCORE,” so widely known. Or A John. 
son’s “ METHOD FOR SINGING CLA aif Ber 
dozen, 2} or Emerson’s a Wg per 
dozen,) for Choirs and Singing Schoo 


All books sent post free for poe Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Co., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MUSIC {2} MUSIC 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
Large Quantity of Reading Matter, 


Pertaining to the study and practice of Music, 
usical News, etc., etc., 


The October Number (ready September 25) of 


**Church’s Musical Visitor,” 

Contains the following pieces of Sheet Music : 

1. The Step at the Door (song and chorus). 2. John 
15 y Jo La ter 9 Song). 3. Only Sixteen 

Dresses to Wear (comic). An Earnest Aim (vocal 
duet). 5. ay Think of Thee toatted): 6. Blessed are the 
People (anthem). 7. Mower’s Song (quartet). 8. Shady 
Glen Waltz. 9 Chopin's Mazurka, Op. 17. 10, 
ee (for organ). . March of the Masquer- 
7 VOCAL AND 4 INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 

In a single number of 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


Costing but $1.50 a year, with Premium! 

The literary contents include full accounts or the 
New Coll of Music under Theodore Thomas. 
sure to send 15 cents for this number; or, better’ still, 


yh fora reer s subscription, and get one of the VISI- 
EMIUMS for nothing. 


aan particulars on receipt of stamp.“®a 


ddress, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by Lowry, 
Doane, & Sherwin, the Song-book com- 
piled for the great Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, is now published for 
general use. It contains 166 songs, 
firmly bound in boards. Is a splendid 
Song-book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs, for wesend them on ten days’ trial, 
and pay freight both ways if slerned Upright, solid, 
walnut Cases, 2 3-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00 


Always on hand at the Steam Organ Factory of 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


Washington, N. J. 
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_PUBLICATIONS. 


The American Trac Society's 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


STILL LEADS! 

No editions in “ Persian” or “ renga ” morocco 
which are polite words for “ Shee 
J a. bindings, except in the best Turkey or Levant 

mall t keid-lined books, are sewed full flexible. Prices 
from $3.50 and upwar 

Kid-lined editions from $5.50 and ree 

Send for circulars and sample 

In buying, be sure you get the right it book. 

All our books contain the imprint of the 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


JAPAN. 


We have in press, and shall issue this month, 


Life and Adventures in Japan, 
BY PROF. E. WARREN CLARK. 
Illustrated with over 30 new and original 
pictures, and written in a most charming 
style; it cannot fail to interest and instruct 
the young. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, NEw York, or 
1512 CuEestnut STREET, PHILA. 


FAITH and WORKS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


BY THE 


Women’s Christian Association 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Terms, $1.00 per Annum in Advance. 


This Monthly Journal is devoted to the 
interests of W. C. A. work in Philadelphia 
and other large cities, and is growing in 
usefulness and popularity. A new volume 
begins with the September number. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 


MISS J. P. CATTELL, Editor, 
141 North Seventh St., Phila. 


SABBATH SCHOOL 
PAPERS, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
All Splendidly Illustrated. 


Published by the Christian at Work Publishing Co. 


LOOK AT THE TERMS. Postage prepaid by us. 
Cash always in advance. 


GOOD WORDS (Monthly). 


Page, 12x16 inches. 


3 mos. 6 mos. 
12 copies to one address. 


5 “ a 
100 Ke a over, per 100. 350 


MY PAPER (Monthly). 


Page, 10x14 inches. 3 mos. 6 mos. 

12 copies to one address $ 

p5) > 175 
170 315 

1000 l* “ or over, per 100. 3 10 6 10 


GOOD CHEER (Monthly). 


Page, 8x12 inches. 
+4 copies to one address. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


50 
100 “ “ 


OLD AND YOUNG (Monthly). 


e, 6x8 inches. 
sy copies to one address. 


100 “ “ 
Single cepies of Goop. WORDS or MY PAPER, 30 
gone, eS aK, or a copy of the three Peers D 
PAPER, and GOOD CHEE together, 
bor? a hy 
SAMPLES FREE. 
Be particular and address all orders and remittances 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 


Box 3918, New York. 


INSURANCE. 
1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. - - - Assets, $1,704,481.36. 

JOHN. DE} BREUX, 


‘M. G ROWELL, Secretary. 
JOH. L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


“HOW MUCH OWEST THOU 
MY LORD?” 


[Caroline A. Mason, in The Congregationalist. } 
How much ?—alas, if I could tell, 
I might have hope to cancel it; 
But still the numbers swell and swell, 
Till now my debt is infinite. 





I owe him for my very breath, 
My life, from his own life distilled ; 
For all his boundless promise saith, 
As well as for his word fulfilled. 


Oh, every joy that glads my path, 
h, every hope that gilds my way, 
Still for its gracious author hath 
My Lord—and I have nought to pay! 


Even the sorrows that he sends 
Proclaim his love, and blossom fair 
wa wise designs and wholesome ends, 

hose harvest waits me otherwhere. 


O boundless grace—too often met 
With doubt and coldness! woe is me! 
And hopeless to discharge my debt, 
“Have mercy !” is my only plea, 





THE OFFICE OF THE UNIVER- 


SITY. 


(Prom the Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton’s inaugural address 
at Howard University, Washington. } 

A university fully developed, fitly 
manned, and wR endowed, is the 
ripest product modern civilization. 
It is at once the outgrowth, the sign, and 
the guaranty of the highest culture of a 
land. Sending its roots deep into the soil 
of past generations, and deriving no small 
part of its vitality from the researches and 
the renown of scholars who have ceased 
from earthly studies and gone to wider 
fields of thought, it also draws to itself the 
life-giving influences of the air and light of 
contemporaneous ability and learning. 
Covering in its various departments 
academic training, ancient and modern 
literature, history, philology, natural sci- 
ence, philosophy, art, medicine, law, and 
theology, it ranges over all the past, while 
oars the wide present, and touches 

uman thoughtand action at every possible 
point. The name itself stands for the idea 
of completeness. Hence since the early 
part of the twelfth century, when the insti- 
tutions at Bologna and Paris emerge from - 
their obscure beginnings, the names of the 
universities suggest the course of European 
history and the glory of their respective 
lands. Speak to a man of culture of his- 
torical France, and by the side of her mili- 
tary fame he will a the renown of her 
former university of Paris, with its theologi- 
cal college of the Sorbonne, whose doctors 

at one time decided the grave disputes of all 
Europe, and feared not to confront and 
oppose the infallible Pope himself. Name 
modern Italy, and the. universities of 
Bologna and Padua, of Ferrara and Pisa, 
of Naples and Palermo, of Perrugia and 
Parma, with their illustrious compeers, 
rush at once into thought. Germany—I 
had almost said, what is it, but the product 
of the centuries of instructions given within 
the universities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, 
Wiurtzburg, Freiburg, Tubingen, Halle, 
Gottingen, and more modern institutions? 
The influential thinking of Great Britain 
has been done by the men trained at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, at St. Andrew’s, Aber- 
deen,,and Edinburgh. While our own 
land has had little but the superabounding 
name of university, having developed in 
the place gymnasia, "under the title of col- 
leges, yet these, with the higher professional 
se ools, have not been a wholly inadequate 
substitute, and throughout our brief history 
they have furnished a large proportion of 
the men who have shaped and administered 
our national affairs. By the necessity of 
the case, a university, with its several 
co-ordinate faculties” under a common 
organization, implies variety of knowledge 
with unity of object, or wide and increasing 
learning devoted to the advancement of 
country rand mankind. It could exist only 
as it fell heir to the treasures of the buried 
on it could have a right to continue to 

ye, only as it sought to transmit these, with 
all possible enrichment, to the fast-coming 
future, and to use them in uplifting the race 
from the limitations and degradations of 
ignorance. Slow of growth is such an insti- 
tution, and it must draw its resources from 
many quarters, making friends of all lovers 
of humanity, rejoicing in the smile of the 
State, and a se with the blessing of 
the Church. 

In the Old World such institutions 
received their earliest inspiration from the 
Church, springing from the scholastic dis- 
cussionstof the middle ages; but they have 








October 5, 1878.] 








also owed their prosperity largely to the 
State, which gave them incorporation and 
revenues, and retained a quite positive 
control. 





KINDLINESS A BEAUTIFIER. 


(From The Home Journal. ] 


A beautiful person is the natural form 
of a beautiful soul. The mind builds its 
own house. The soul takes precedence of 
the body, and shapes the body to its own 
likeness. A vacant mind takes all the 
meaning out of the fairest face. A sensual 
disposition deforms the handsomest feat- 
ures. A cold, selfish heart shrivels and 
distorts the best looks. A mean, groveling 
spirit takes all the dignity out of the figure, 
and all the character out of the counte- 
nance. A cherished hatred transforms the 
most beautiful lineaments into an image of 
ugliness. It is as impossible to preserve 
good looks with a brood of bad passions 
feeding on the blood, a set of low loves 
tramping through the heart, and a selfish, 
disdainful spirit enthroned in the will, as 
to preserve the beauty of an elegant man- 
sion with a litter of swine in the basement, 
a tribe of gypsies in the parlor, and owls and 
vultures in the upper part. Badness and 
beauty will no more keep company a great 
while than poison will consort with health, 
or an elegant carving survive the furnace 


fire. The experiment of putting them 
together has been tried for tho ds of 
years, but with one unvaryi result. 

here is no sculptor like the mind. There 


is nothing that so refines, polishes and 
ennobles face and mein as the constant 
—— of great thoughts. The man who 
ives in the region of ideas, moonbeams 
though they be, becomes idealized. There 
are no arts, no gymnastics, no cosmetics, 
which can contribute a tithe so much of 
the dignity, the strength, the ennobling of 
a man’s looks, as a great purpose, a high 
determination, a noble principle, an 
a go enthusiasm. 

ut more powerful still than any of 
these as a beautifier of the person is the 
overmastering — and pervading dis- 
position of kindness in the heart. Affec- 
tion is the organizing force in the human 
constitution. Woman is fairer than man 
because she has more affection than man. 
Loveliness is the outside of love. Kind- 
ness, sweetness, good-will, a prevailing 
desire and determination to make others 
happy, make the body a fair temple of the 
Holy Ghost. The soul that is full of pure 
and generous affections fashions the feat- 
ures into its own angelic likeness, as the 
rose which grows in grace and blossoms 
into loveliness which art cannot equal. 
There is nothing on earth which so quickly 
transfigures a personality, refines, exalts, 
irradiates with heaven’s own impress of 
loveliness, as a pervading, prevailing kind- 
ness of the heart. 





THE TRUE TEST OF PIETY. 
[From The Golden Rule. } 


What is the true test of piety? Plain, 
matter-of-fact unecstatic obedience as of a 
child to a father; that is the test. The 
only true joy is born of such obedience. 
Ecstasies that come from any other source 
do not belong to the legitimate family cir- 
cle of heavenly joys. They are the result 
of that which it does not take heaven to 
explain. They can be produced at any 
time and on any occasion by a combina- 
tion of earthly forces. Singing can pro- 
duce them. A sympathetic voice can 
charge the mystic thrill along the nerves 
till they tingle. Eloquence can produce 
them. How often under theorator’s power 
men and women weep, groan, and shout in 
loud acclaim! The mesmeric influence 
which hovers over a vast audience, as elec- 
tric lights hover over marsh-lands during a 
summer heat, can communicate by subtle 
and untraceable potency its deceptive and 
transitory excitement so that the vast mul- 
titude shall be charged full of the current 
whose expression might deceive the very 
elect. Many suppose that this kind of 
feeling is legitimate, spiritual, and repre- 
sents the real power of God. Yea, many 
gauge their piety by the presence or 
absence of these feelings; which are feel- 
ings that reach no farther than the muscles, 
and have their home in nothing more divine 
than the nervous tissues. 

The me of Jesus consisted in obe.s- 
ence. is great aim was to do the will of 
God. He loved God perfectly, and he 
loved man perfectly, and so perfectly 
fulfilled the law; and so had perfect 
happiness. Obedience to God liesin nat- 
ural duties as truly as what are known as 
technically spiritual. The perfect life 


aw 
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LOWEST PRICES! 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NATIONAL TYPE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only $13. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 

Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 

work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. leis, 3 for catalogue. 

CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 





REWARD CARDS. 


TT T T rl Thy ATT 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text C 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW S. 8. CARDS. 


We invite the special attention of all 
parents and Sunday-school Teachers to 
our Fall issues, consisting of EIGHT 
new packs of cards, most beautifully 
printed in florals, and ranging in price 
from 15 cents to 40 cents per pack of 12 
cards. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

150 Nassau Srreer, New York, or 
22 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 
PATENT procured for Inventions, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, etc. Advice 


free. Call or send for book of instructions. Address, 
John A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
st t, Second floor, front room, Philadelphia. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 


Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada. 

WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS. Building 
and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Cargoes cut 
to dimension and Vessels furnished. Also dressed 
seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mouldings, etc., for 
trimming churches and fine dwellings. 


Please send for estimates. 





stands parent to the perfect joy. 





E. P. WALLING, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


‘ards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse | 


Lo Cert y, — 
So - 
S Cu Ea. , 
PRINTING. RAILROADS. 
AMATEUR PRINTERS’ surruims. TO NEW YORK 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT! BY THE 


SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 





BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore, the mountains and 
summer resorts of New land. 

Trains for NEW YORK, T N, and THE 
EAST, leave North own Yea — Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.; 1.30, 2.30, 4.15, 5.45, 
P. M., and 12.00 midnight. 4.30 P.M. Accommodation 
for Trenton. 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 4.15, 
P. M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P. M. 

Direct connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 
Erie Railway, Providence Line for Boston and the East, 
and Citizens’ Line Steamers for Troy, Saratoga, etc. 

R CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M., trains. 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A. M., and 5.45 P. M. 

For Yardley, epee. Pennington, and Delaware, 
and Bound Brook lroad, at 6.45, 9.30, and 11.30 A. M., 
4.15 and 5.45 P. M., and 12.00 midnight. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK, OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE, 
At 7.45 and 9.30 A. M., and 4.15 P. M. 

Returning trains leave New York 6.30, 8.00, 9.30, 11.30 

A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 5.30 P. M. 12.00 night. 
TICKET OFFICES. 

434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chestnut 
Street, and Berks Street Depot. 

Baggage collected and checked to destination by 
Mann's Express, 101 South Fifth Street. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


STEAMBOATS. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston and Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
Crry oF Boston, Capt. William D. Ward. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Crry or New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
FROM PIER 4, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Stréets, at 5.00 P. M. 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A. M., arriving in Boston at6 A. M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fabyan 
House, Portland, Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M.,and Bangor at 
6.50 P. M., without transfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 5.00 
A. M., forall stations on New London, Northern Cen- 
tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
and New England Railroads. 

FREIGHT. The new and a freight and pas- 
senger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
connection with steamer City of Boston, and steamer 
City of Norwich, in connection with steamer City of 
New York, leaving daily, Sundays excepted. 

A@ Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest rates. 
For further information inquire of 


W. EK. TURNER, Agent, 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


ae Publishing Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Oe 


From 
June 28, 18 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20, copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium fn this country. 


(From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. } 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded = — I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but now it is so. 


[From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 
Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.] 

It is simple justice to you to say that our pending 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on 8 ial occa 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878. | 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no — has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 
15, 1877 
Itisa ae to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive a — that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and lieve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb> 
ruary 16, 1877.} 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1477.] 
I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in tie future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


{From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s ney for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square New York.) 

I have been so tified with the returns from +p’ 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safely say I have received more answers from ey | 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 


(From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago 
Ill.—January 16, 1877. | 

More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, duri the Centen- 
nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876.) 
I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
= advertisement in yo paper oftener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


[From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House- 
keeper’s Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1877.] 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that bringssomething like an adequate 
return for the money invested. I ve been agree- 
ably disappointed with the results of my advertisement 
in your columns. 


[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janu- 

ary 29, 1877.) 

We have received a nae number of applicants for 
the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one to- 
~ from England. 

e consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St.. 
New York. 
It is but just to your valuable paper, that we acknow|- 
e its superior merits as an advertising medium. 
aving thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders tor goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
per line (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 
insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 20 per cent on 
26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday of the 
week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Cop rund Tin 
for Churches, Schoois, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FuLiy 
WARRANTED. Catal @ 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


dae 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
gaz Lllustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC. 
Silk and Gold §. $. Banners, $5.00 each- 


Send for Circular,5 Carmine St.N.Y 








In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 











640 _ 





FAIR AND FESTIVAL. | 


The Managers of the PRESBYTERIAN HOME 
FOR WIDOWS AND SINGLE WOMEN purpose | 
holding a Fair and Festival in aid of the Home, at 
Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, beginning Monday, 
November 11, 1878, and continuing one week. Any | 
Presbyterian Church in the city, not yet pledged for a | 
table at the Fair, is requested to send a representative 
to the meetings to be held on Tuesdays, commencing 
with October Lj, at 12 o'clock, at 1344 Chestnut Street. 

Aids are needed for the Country Store, and for the 
Newspaper and Floral Department, Also, provisions 
for the Restaurant. For further information address 

MRS. SAMUEL FIELD, | 

287 South Forty-second Street. | 

MRS. D. HADDOCK, 806 Pine Street. 







EDUCATIONAL. 


American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years, successful 
experience, is fully prepared to recommend Principals, 
Professors, Lecturers, Tutors, and Governesses for | 
schools and families, teachers to positions, and good 
schools to parents. Call on or address, 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 
For young persons of both sexes will reopen on 
Near the Blue Ridge, the 


] 


Wednesday, September 4. 





situation beautiful and healthy. Young men are 
' ; pared by careful and thorough instruction for col- 
ao fogs 0 or for business; and advanced studies are offered 
f x to young ladies. The government is mild, but efficient. 
Pi 6's = building is supplied with pure water and heated by 
ge} m. Terms moderate. 

“a a H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph.D., 

th Blairstown, N. J. Principal. 
fle 

te 

ibys 

opi, Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
zi 30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





Pe 


lication 


Supplies GOOD tenchene with positions. 
ies with 


form for stamp. Supplies Schools and rannth 
Competent Instruc tors WITHOUT CHARG 
T. COTESWORTH Fmomuny, 
sad Union Square, N. ¥. 


JENNSYLVANIA MILITARY SEASEEEY,, 
CHESTER, PA 
Open September 11. Thorouw a Instruction in Civil 
Sr the Classics, and ish. 
For circu ars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
President. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 

For both sexes. College preparatory Institute, 
cate and scientific courses. Building brick. Mod- 
ern rovements. Climate mild, very healthy. 
foesnel ‘tion thorough. Begins September 4. Send for 
catalogue. H,. K. TRASK, Principal. 


Oy re WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages, 
Painting. be Miap and Music. | 
RE - DAVID i MOORE, D.D., President. br 


WILSON COLLEGES WOMEN 


Tt. WYLIE, PRES. 
Go sDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
I Bridgeport, Conn, For circulars, address the Prin- | 
cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON. 





\LASSICAL INSTITUTE, No. 247 South Thirteenth | 
Street, Philade Iphia, Duties resumed September 
th. J. W. FALRES 8S, D.D., Principal. 


| 


| 
le | 


TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITU’ =| vg Ya 
M, | 


Col lege, Hamden, Conn. Rev. y 
w VALTOS > Principals. Catalogue on application. 
JEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Send for Lllustrated Circular for 1878-79. 





TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., 


AND 
Pres. 


Nebraska Land Agency, 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 


We keep constantly on hand choice selections of rich 
iands and improved farms for sal 
on real estate, Investments made 
non-residents. 

‘Twenty Know expertynes in this countr. 
thorough knowledge of 

For eh. address 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. | 








e and taxes paid for 







HURRAH! HURRAH!! HURRAH!!! 


A splendid bow for the neck, Jt. A splendid tie, l0c, 
A fine linen collar, Lic. st paper collars per box, 
lie, Best linen handkere hief, 10c. Best silk handker- 
chief, 2c. A splendid shirt, 50c, ~_ shirt made, $1.00. 
A splendid wallet for silver, lic. A $1.50 portmon- 
naie, 0c. A fine hairbrush, lic. A new departure for 
agents will be made known to any one who will send 











mail on receipt of price. Agents are ae money. 
REV. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumbe bi C sounty, Penn, 






The Check System Library Register. 
To economize time and labor, and save books, use 
this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila., Pa. 
l ARC. Auroerary AL 
9) ing. 


ors, lic. each, 6 for 60c. Stamps tak 
J. F. INGAL Ls. ‘Lys, Mass, 


BUM, 48 page book, fancy bind- 


Best and Cheapest. Sesiataction 
oe M. 











Phe eras 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 











e, negotiators of loans 


y gives usa 


for one or more of the above articles. Sent free by | 


Illustrated with Se rolls, hig rns, etc., in Col- | 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES, 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE YEARS. 








Those who 


subscribe now for 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER'S MONTHL 


will receive it to the end of 1879 for one year’s 
scription, 60 cents; or in clubs of ten, 50 cents. 


Miss Jenn 
Miss Fran 


Faith Lati 


H. P. Ma 


FOR CHILD-LOVING PASTORS. 


INTERNATIO 





CHIL 


On. Trial Three Months 
SPECIMEN FREE. 


The following distinguished writers have been engaged for 1879: 


Miss Mary A. Lathbury, ! 


Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, ) 
Hope Ledyard, 


Rev. W. F. 
Frank Beard, 


bury, Mrs. V. J. Kent, and Miss Lucy J. Rider, 


MRS. W. F. CRAFTS, Editor. 


NorMAL Work. 


y B. Merrill, 
ces E. Willard, } 


TEMPERANCE. 


Home DEPARTMENT. 


mer, 
Crafts, 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS. 


Picture [LLusTRATIONS. 


‘SHSHLOW HO4 


in, James R. Murray, Miss Mary A. Lath- 


will furnish Songs and other contributions. 


NAL Lessons, Lerrers To TEACHERS, NOTES FOR 





DREN’S PRAYER-MEETINGS, etc., by the Editor. 


tor Ten Cents. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


46 MADISON STREET, Chicago. 





NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CARDS. 





EGGLESTON. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


| Announce that they have entered upon the 


| a series of popular lives of FA 
DIANS, WARD 
EGGLESTON SEELYE. 


The volumes will be in 12mo, fully illustrated, and hand- 
| gomely bound, and will be issued at the uniform price of 


$1.25 each 
The initial volumes anne 

at short intervals 

HAWK, POWHA 


| of this nature, while the 


evidence that the books will 


The authors jointly have pe 
task. 


Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet. 


With six full-page illustrations, map, 


Handsomely bound, $1.25. 
GARRETT. 
} 
| 
| 


tired L 


FINLEY. 
i 


| FINDEN 16mo, $1.25. 


*,.* The characters so well known to the readers of 
the ELSIE BOOKS reappear in MILDRED KEITH, 
which is really a continuation of this most popular 


series. 


THE ELSIE BOOKS—A New Edition. 


ELSIE DINSMORE, 
ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD 


ELSIE'S MOTHERHOOD, 
6 vols,, attractively bound. 


Price reduced to $1.25 pel 
*4* Over 40,000 of the Lisi 





DODD, MEAD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


as the advertiser, by 
| advertisement in The 


| Ts 


| St. Nicholas sent as 
Address, Scribner & 


splendid “ Midwi 
o. 


\USTER’ 8“ BON MARCHE " for Millinery & 
Goods, 43 N, 8th Street, Phila. Goods 


EGGLESTON and LILLIE 


The House by the Works. 


~ EDWARD GARRETT, author of “ Occ mpettons of 
ife,” “* Crust an 5. 
*s «* Published from the author’s advance sheets. 


Mildred Keith. 
uel to the ELSIE STORIES, by MARTHA 


In ordering anything advertised 
paper, you will obli 


Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 


f Cardinal, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Cards with 
v9) name in gold, 20c. Hull & Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


2: 


18 
25 


Elegant New Style CHROMO CARDS with name, 
10c. postpaid. Geo. L. Reed & Co., Nassau, es 


ublication of 
MOUS AMERICAN I! 


Styles of Cards 10c. 


or 10 Best Chromos, 10c.; 
Z0with name. Sample, 3c ‘ 


. J.B. Huested, Nassau,N.Y 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents. Agents’ 
yunced below will be followed 4 0 L. JONES & Co.. N N. Y. 
lives of RED JACKET, BLACK outfit, 10 cents. ‘o., Nassau, 
'AN, POCAHONTAS, and others. 
| Mr. Hogleston’s personal knowledge of Indian life and 20) SNOWFLAKE or 15 CHROMO CARDS, We, 
character render him especially suited to an undertaking | sd with name. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. 
great ys oan. Ay his novels is 
he thoroughly interesting. 
; ; ; Scrap Pictures, 10c.! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
cullar qualifications for their 100 20 Floral Motto ¢ ‘ards, 10c; 10 Perforated Mot- 
r toes, 10c; 2 Chromo Mottoes, 10c; 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
NOW READY. ec; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c. All for 50c. postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED! C 7 ulars, 3c., with Samples, 10e. 
Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZ -ZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
Headquarters for busuean a Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


plans. I2mo. 





REWARD CARDS. 
We have the largest and 
best selected list of Reward 
Cards to be found in the 
country. Send roc for 
} sample lot. Full descrip- 
tive price list on applica- 
tion. 
American Tract Society. 
dison St., Chicago. 
Sabbath-school supplies of all 
kinds. 


Cake,” etc. 12mo, $1.2 








ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS, 
ELSIE’ 'S WOMAN HOOD, 
ELSLE’S CHILDREN. 


r vol 
ie Books have been sold, 


& COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 


by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 





Possessing superior facilities by close connection through 
our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enabled 
to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. In fact, every 
article a lady requires in MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express C. 0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Specimen copies CUSTER’S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 


this 
ge the publisher, as well 
stating that you saw the 
Sunday School Times. 


in 


nter" Number of Scribner's 


imens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
743 Broadway, New York. 





sent tp 


PIANOS 





PIANOS 


Bay See Beatty's latest Newspaper full reply (sent free) 


~ \ a 


[October 5, 1878 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





$125, to $400 factory prices —Mathu- 
shek’s scale for squares—finest 
uprights in America—over 12,000 in use—regularly 
incorporated Mfg Co.—Pianos sent on trial 

Catalogue free. Mendelssohn Piano Company, 31 


E. 15th Street, N. Y. 
] AY’S TRANSPOSING CABINET ORGAN. 
Raises or lowers its pitch to suit the voice. Best 
organ in the world for Vocalists, Day-schools, Sunday- 
schools, and the smaller churches. Address 
DAY BROTHE RS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Another battle on high prices. R AGI N G 


War on the monopolist renewed. 


before buying piano or organ. Read my latest circular. 
WAR Lowest prices ever ee n. 


seat d bc ORGANS 
$340 ORGANS like cut 


a ves 275 
FOR $100 . oes ih 


other styles 
a one 8 

NOS— $e03' 

or 

si = for 

$000 de for $135 

SASH, Warranted 
6Yrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever 
offered. Send for 
Catalogues. Sheet 
Music at Half Price; 


some at t1 cent a page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Strest, New York. 
~ egg 


Address 
ashington, N. J. 
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ORGANS LIKE THE ABOVE, 


In a nicely finished Walnut Case, having front pipes 


all speaking and richly decorated, can be FURNISHED 

BY US FOR $750. It is one of our new Series of Church 

Organs for village churches, comprising eight sizes, 

COSTING FROM $400 to $1,250, 

These Organs surpass anything of equal cost in Power 
and Beauty of Tone, Elegance of Appearance, 


and Perfection of Action. 
B&F DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
We offer for sale the following Second-hand Organs. 
Terms easy. 


Particulars sent on application. 





No. 75. Two Manuals, 32 Stops..........-.....---- $1,500 
No. 81. One Manual, 17Stops...................... 1,000 
No. 87. Two Manuals, 15 Stops - 900 
No. 88& Three Manuals, 46 Stops.........-.......- 3,000 
No. 88. One Manual, 12 Stops...................... 600 
No. 91. Two Manuals, 16 Stops.................--- 600 
No. 92. One Manual, 11 Stops...................... 500 
No. %. Three Manuals, 36 Stops-.................. 2,000 
BE. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the new Grand Organ for St. Luke’s 
Church of Philadelphia, the powerful Centennial 
Organ, and of nearly a thousand others in every part 
of the country, 


Scts. S5cts. 5cts. Scts. Scts. 5cts. 5 


WELCOME SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Just Issued from Press, 
TWO FACTS. 

tst— Most books issued by one or two authors 
will, of necessity, contain many hymns “good 
enough to fill up”, but ef no special merit. 
ad—Few schools use more than from twenty to 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay 
for so much waste material ? 
We come Soncs pe you about fifty hymns 
with music (enough for any school) made up o 

gems from the leading authors, mostly new. 
Price only $5.00 per 100 Copies. 

Single Copy, post free, 10 Cents. 

Send for Specimen Copy, and judge of its merits. 


F. H. REVELL. Publisher, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


cts. 5cts. Scts- 5cts. 5cts. 5cts. 5 
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